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WARFARE AMONG THE TANGA 


By F. L. S. BELL 


INTRODUCTION 


F Atte the quest of food, man’s next great need is to defend 

himself.’’ On reading this sentence, one is at once reminded 
of the overwhelming importance attached to these same questions 
of economic security and self-defence in the civilized world to-day. 
However, it is not with their current political import that we are 
here concerned, but rather their significance when considered in 
relation to a primitive community. In the following paper we 
shall consider warfare as an organized social institution, taking 
for our background the island group of Tanga, Bismarck Archipelago.? 


As late as 1913, the natives of this group were killing and eating 
each other, and many of the warriors of those days were used as 
informants when the author was gathering information on this 
subject in 1933. Even to-day the inhabitants prefer to build their 
houses in the interior of the island and surround them with high 
palisades rather than settle on the level ground near the seaside. 
Of course, there were no settlements by the seaside in the old days, 
owing to the risk of attack by way of the beach or the channel in 
the reef. In the volcanic islands of the group, the family settlements 





1E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, p. 221. 


? For a survey of the social organization of these people, vide “‘ Report on Field 
Work in Tanga,” Oceania, IV, pp. 290-316. 
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are still scattered around the mountain tops, and the native gardener 
still cultivates his crops on areas of ground which slope precipitously 
to the water’s edge. Even the houses with their strongly built 
doors and low eaves from which sharp stakes protrude bear witness 
to a former need for defence against enemies. Such conditions of 
living are social vestiges of a period when the group was in a constant 
turmoil of war, and are strong testimony to the powerful and enduring 
influence which inter-clan and inter-tribal warfare has on the local 
structure of a native community. 

The island of Boieng, where the ethnographer was stationed, 
is a long narrow coral outcrop covered with a dense tropical growth 
offering excellent cover for the skulking, “treacherous” type of 
fighter resident in these parts. Another geographical feature of 
interest in the present context is the number of huge limestone 
caverns (l1) which are scattered along the north-east coast of the 
island and which still bear evidence of having been used in the past 
as military strongholds. 

There are six main clans on the island : Fun-Eske, Fun-Fasambo 
and Fun-Filamat belonging to the western end, and Fun-Ku, 
Fun-Tasik and Fun-Korofe to the eastern end. Although it is 
customary for the members of each of these two sets of clans to 
intermarry, it is also usual for these same people to engage in inter- 
clan warfare. Marital alliances run counter to war alliances. For 
example, although the vast majority of men of Fun-Fasambo select 
their wives from Fun-Filamat, yet it is with members of this clan 
that they come into conflict more than with any other clan on the 
island. Likewise, the chief allies of the men of Fun-Fasambo are 
members of Fun-Korofe, with whose women the Fasambo men do 
not usually contract marriage. A more detailed analysis of the 
situation may be made by consulting the accompanying sketch map 
and clan tables. If these tables are examined carefully, a number 
of fairly definite conclusions may be drawn as to the relations 
between inter-clan fighting, the system of marriage and the factor 
of geographical contiguity. 

We find (i) that those clans which are hostile to each other always 
intermarry, whilst those clans which are in alliance with each other 
never intermarry ; (ii) that all the hostile clans on the island are 
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SKETCH OF BOIENG ISLAND, TANGA GROUP, 
} Shewing disposihen of clans, 





Scale. 
0 5 
Ee _ ee 
Miles. 
CLAN TABLES 
(a) Inter-marrying Clans (c) Contiguous Clans (contd.) 
Eske and Filamat 1Tasik and Filamat 
Filamat and Fasambo Ku and Tasik 
Tasik and Korofe Tasik and Korofe 
Ku and Tasik 
Ku and Filamat (d) Friendly Clans 
1Tasik and Filamat (occasionally) Korofe and Ku 
Korofe and Fasambo 
(b) Hostile Clans 1Tasik and Filamat 
Filamat and Fasambo Fasambo and Eske 
Tasik and Korofe Ku and Eske 
Ku and Tasik 
Ku and Filamat (e) Clans that do not Inter-marry 
Korofe and Ku 
(c) Contiguous Clans Korofe and Fasambo 
Eske and Filamat 1Tasik and Filamat (occasionally) 
Filamat and Fasambo Fasambo and Eske 
Ku and Filamat Ku and Eske 


Korofe and Eske 













1 Possibly these are sub-sections of a main clan, Fun-Manlam. 
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living in contiguity with each other, whilst all of those clans which 
are allied to each other are geographically separated from each 
other ; and (iii) that all those clans which intermarry are living in 
contiguity. From these observed tendencies we draw the final 
conclusion that the preferred type of marriage is one with a member 
of a neighbouring, hostile clan. 


Passing to other matters more relative to the subject of this 
paper I shall now describe the various forms of warfare in which 
the Tanga engage. 


ForMS OF WARFARE 


The Tanga people are but a local section of a larger linguistic 
and cultural unit which includes the people of Feni, a group about 
60 miles south-east of Tanga, and the people of Muliama, a Tanga 
colony on the mainland of New Ireland. 


There is no evidence that the members of this linguistic unit 
act together for such common purposes as warfare and, in fact, 
it seems that the attitude of these people towards “‘ foreigners ”’ 
was friendly rather than hostile. On one occasion, several years ago, 
a large canoe from Nuguria, a neighbouring Polynesian outlier, 
was driven ashore on Boieng. The crew was treated with every 
hospitality during its enforced stay on the island and, as soon as 
the winds were favourable, was taken back to Nuguria in a Tangan 
plank canoe (mon). 


In reality, the important social unit is the clan, and it was 
within and between the various clans of the larger linguistic group 
that fighting took place. Fighting took place not only between 
clans of the Tangan tribe, but raids were also made on members of 
hostile clans resident in Feni and Muliama. 


Intra-clan Conflicts. 


In considering those conflicts which took place within the clan, 
we have firstly the formal duel between members of the different 
subsections of the same clan, and secondly the premeditated and 
sanctioned killing by fellow clansmen of members of other subsections 
of the same clan. 
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With regard to duels (fa:fu), the majority of which arose over 
women or were due to slanderous talk, it was the custom for the 
injured party to visit the settlement of the person with whom he had 
quarrelled, accompanied by two or three men of his own subsection 
(matambia). After calling upon his adversary to defend himself, 
he and his companions launched an attack upon him, using only 
the butt end of their axes (asok) or a light type of fighting club 
(maragas). Sometimes spears (swmbo) and slings (lo) were used, 
the opponents standing at a distance from each other, but the 
hand-to-hand type of fighting was preferred. The duel continued 
until one side took to its heels or was laid unconscious by blows 
from the enemy’s clubs. My informant emphasized the fact that 
these duels were never fought to the death, nor were serious injuries 
ever occasioned by the participants. 


When the victor returned home, he immediately gathered 
together a few amfat® and despatched them as a form of compensation 
to the family of the vanquished man. On receipt of these amfat, 
the vanquished person immediately made a return present of am/fat 
and invited the victor to a feast of reconciliation called en pa:ket 
fa:fu, which literally translated means “the feast which finishes 
the duel.” 

In preparing for a duel, no special precautions were taken to 
ensure victory, that is to say, a man did not bother to call super- 
natural powers to his aid, nor did he alter his normal mode of life 
prior to setting out for the fight. Such contests were things of the 
moment and were a necessary social mechanism for settling differences 
within the community. 

A clansman and his closer relatives had suffered social 
disparagement and had lost face in the eyes of the community. 
A series of duels, such as we have outlined above, was the reaction 
to this situation. It was a form of group retaliatory sanction. 
Having restored its amour propre, the injured but now victorious 
subsection of the clan then sought to adjust possible rifts within the 
clan by sending along a gift of shell-tokens to the losers. These 
latter, spurred on by feelings of social inferiority, made a return 





3 Shell tokens of value. 
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gift and invited their former enemies to a peace-making feast. Of 
course, no more powerful means of cementing social ties than the 
giving of gifts and the eating of food in common exists in primitive 
society. 

In cases where a feud has existed between two subsections of a 
clan for some time, it was customary for the members of one 
subsection to hire the services of an assassin in order to revenge 
themselves upon the members of the other subsection. Such action 
was rarely taken, since most quarrels within the clan were either 
settled by a conference (ere fa:wehr ; ere gon gon) between the parties, 
or by the duel method already outlined. However, where a 
subsection lacked the necessary fighting strength, the community 
recognized that it had the right to call in the services of a kahliu fa:fa 
pa:ket or professional warrior. The son of one of these men very 
proudly told me that his father, Gna:f-ma:li was the most notorious 
assassin in the western end of the island. During his lifetime, he 
had accumulated much wealth in the form of shell-tokens paid to 
him for his treacherous services. Describing his technique he said, 
that on receiving a commission to kill a certain man, Gna:f-ma-li 
invited his victim to a small feast, the principal feature of which 
was a nut dish called puk lis. The victim was given the honour of 
cutting and serving the large nut pudding, and whilst so occupied 
Gna:f-ma:li speared him through the back. The feasting ground— 
generally a cleared spot some distance from any settlement—was 
immediately abandoned, and the body of the victim was left for his 
relatives to find and mourn over. The clan called Filamat was 
mentioned to me as the one within which most of these sanctioned 
killings took place. From the present attitude of members of 
other clans it appears that this form of vengeance was not a commonly 
approved method of settling intra-clan differences in Tanga. In 
fact, members of the Filamat clan were held in some contempt 
by other clansmen, not only because they killed their fellow clansmen, 
but because occasionally they contracted intra-clan marriage 
alliances. 


Taking everything into consideration, we must regard this 
aspect of Tangan culture as abnormal and more than probably a 
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pathological condition indicative of a weakness in the solidarity 
of one particular clan on the island. 


Inter-clan Conflicts. 


The nature of the inter-clan alliances and enmities current in 
Tanga in the fighting days has already been indicated but, although 
it appears from the table of clans that the Tasik and Korofe clans 
were hostile to each other, it does not mean that the whole of the 
Tasik clan ever met the whole of the Korofe clan in battle at the 
one time. Perhaps the position would be made more clear by stating 
that certain subsections of one clan, e.g. Tasik, were the avowed 
enemies of certain subsections of another clan, e.g. Korofe. Two 
or three subsections of one clan would combine in a raid upon the 
territory of their traditional enemies in the other clan. This was 
the largest type of inter-clan contest on the island, and probably 
no more than 50 or 60 men comprised such raiding parties. 


Of course, a state of hostility always existed between two 
clans such as Fun-Tasik and Fun-Korofe, and if an individual of 
one clan strayed into the territory of the other he went in forfeit 
of his life, despite the fact that his clan subsection had no particular 
quarrel with the members of that subsection on whose land he was 
trespassing. 

Although certain pairs of clans were traditionally hostile to 
each other, it was possible for a member of one of these clans to claim 
a man from another of these clans as a friend (feg-oy), and this 
friendship entitled both men to protection whilst travelling in 
hostile country. Two such feg-og, in order to bind such a friendship, 
often took a common name, and generally assumed towards each 
other and towards the members of each other’s sub-clan (matambia) 
the attitude and obligations of brothers. 


There were several reasons why fighting should take place 
between clans, and although many raids were organized by individuals 





* Of course, seeing that members of hostile clans intermarried, and that certain 
obligations existed between affinal relatives, a man could always walk in safety in 
at least one section of the enemy’s country, i.e. the territory of that subsection 
from which his hister’s husband came or his own wife came. Beyond these limits 
he was a trespasser on enemy country. 
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to avenge individual insults, and many fights were merely 
unprovoked assaults carried out to strengthen a group’s sense of 
superiority or indulge its leader’s love of fighting, by far the majority 
of combats were based on age-old feuds between the family groups 
concerned. 

One such feud is that which exists between the Filamat 
subsection under Kinehrlam and the Fasambo subsection under 
Sia-suk. Two youths belonging to Kinehrlam’s subsection were 
fishing on the reef one evening when a Fasambo party, under the 
command of Sia-suk, came across them and speared one to death and 
wounded the other. This man—my informant—told me how he 
ran out into the deep water and hid until the raiding party had made 
off with the body of his companion. He then left the beach and 
crawled home to his settlement in Lufunfat. He told Kinehrlam 
about the attack, and the latter immediately despatched messengers 
to all their kinsmen in the western end of Boieng and sent a canoe 
to Min-Ma:li, a district in the adjoining island of Malendok, to tell 
relatives there of the tragedy. 

When all the relatives were assembled, Kinehrlam addressed 
them, calling upon them to take vengeance upon these Fasambo 
murderers from the district of Buel. Unless they were prepared 
to avenge this murder they would henceforth be known as women, 
not men. With such words, Kinehrlam roused the feelings of the 
assembled men until many were ready to go on the warpath at 
once. However, their leader had other plans. He told them to 
wait until he had conferred with his allies in the Tasik clan in the 
eastern end of the island. Taking a canoe and carrying many 
presents of pigs and shell-tokens of value, he left Lufunfat and paid 
a visit to the leader of the Tasik clan. He called upon him to drive 
the Fasambo people from their stronghold in the bush portion of 
Buel towards Lufunfat, where his men would fall upon them and 
avenge the murder. This plan was carried out, and the ere pok tui, 
as such an organization of fighting forces is called, was a complete 
success. 

When it had been decided to make an attack upon members of 
a hostile clan, the leader (matan ansiug) of the war party (ansiug), 
who was generally a renowned warrior (kahltu fa:fa pa:ket) and war 
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magician, made magical preparations to safeguard himself and his 
bodyguard (um fan iu kia, literally “his two spears”). His 
incantation not only roused the fighting spirit of those comrades 
who were present, but attracted to his side other relatives of his 
living in the district. As he chewed the wild ginger root (kokor), 
he called out in thundering tones ‘‘ Ana bu, ana bu, ana bu,”’ which 
literally means “ be ye as strong and as straight as the areca-nut 
tree.’’ On hearing this cry, women and children fled from the scene, 
calling out excitedly kokor itey, kokor ttey, i.e. ‘‘ the wild ginger is 
crying,”’ or less literally, the men are on the warpath, let us go from 
this place. 

In the grey dawn of morning the war party set out, and on 
catching sight of the enemy every effort was made to take him 
unawares. The leader pointed out the man who was to be their 
first victim, and after launching a magical attack on him, he instructed 
his men to approach him from both sides. The victim on seeing 
these men on his flank generally rushed forward, and was despatched 
by the kahliu fa:fa pa:ket. Where the raiding party consisted of 
40 or 50 men, it was divided up into a number of platoons (anszug), 
each of which used the above method of attack, except that a small 
advance guard was sent ahead to surprise and kill the leader of the 
enemy force. Having slain the leader, the advance party returned 
to the main body and called out: 

I-au I-au I-au 


I I I 

ana bae-o, ana _ bae-o ana _  bae-o 

am as the shark, am as the shark, am as the shark 
Sefangut fefangut 


I have completely devoured him, I have completely 
devoured him. 
The main body then tried to outflank the enemy on all sides, 
and as they darted upon their victims, the air was rent with such 
battle cries as tahgau, tahgau (“ sea-eagle, sea-eagle’’) and ana bis, 
ana bis (“I am as strong as cane’’). No prisoners were ever taken 
excepting, in some cases, nubile girls. All those men belonging 
to the enemy who had stood their ground were killed, and their 
bodies were taken back to the district of their conquerors. The 
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houses and gardens of the conquered were set alight and destroyed 
and the pigs, such as had not fled, were confiscated by the victors. 
All those who had retreated (eve fin) made for certain well-known 
caverns (iz),5 where they lived with their women and children, until 
a truce was arranged. 

As for means of defence against such an attack, stone barricades 
(n’les) once marked off the boundaries of the land owned by each 
sub-clan, and even to-day relics of these fortifications are still visible 
beneath the undergrowth. There is a tradition that many of them 
were erected by a legendary character Tup-tupa who, instead of 
working in his garden, spent his days erecting these long stone fences. 
On the setting of the sun it was customary to retire inside the house, 
quench the fires, and thoroughly barricade every means of entrance. 
These precautions, of course, were necessary where the element of 
surprise was the chief characteristic of a hostile attack. 

A long sojourn in the cave was called o:f-o:f, and after such a 
sojourn the land was spied out, and if the enemy had retreated an 
envoy® was sent to the leader in quest of peace. If the parley were 
successful, the conquered people returned to their burnt-out homes 
and ravaged gardens and again resumed their normal mode of life. 

At certain periods two clans between whom fighting had been 
constant would call a halt to their warfare by a formal declaration 
of peace (poiemfiu). The Filamat clan under Nessessau were the 
traditional enemies of the Korofe clan under Kiapsel. On one 
occasion Nessessau desired peace, and sent an order to his people 
to congregate at his settlement, named Tenkui:en. When all the 
warriors had arrived at Tenkui:en he passed around bunches of 


wild ginger (/ae),” and then addressed them in this wise: “ I have 
killed how many men belonging to the Korofe clan?’’ The men 
then shouted in answer: “ You have killed twenty men belonging 


to the Korofe clan.” Nessessau then announced that twenty pigs 





5 The best known of these caves are Li na poktanli in the district of Gnis un 
mali; Lin’ timinsu in Buel; Li na mel in Waran Ma:li, and Li Wohr in Genemo. 

* This person was generally related rather closely to the leader of the enemy. 
Note that everyone on the island is related to each other. Vide “‘ Report on Field 
Work in Tanga,” op. cit. 

7 The eating of wild ginger indicated that the subject of discussion was warfare. 
It was an assembly of warriors, even though they had assembled to make peace. 
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would be tied up and presented to Kiapsel in token of the making 
of peace between the two clans. Upon each pig much valuable 
property was placed. Ten amfat on this pig, a fathom of kemetas 
(red shell discs) on that, and so on, each pig bearing an extra present. 


Kiapsel, on hearing of Nessessau’s action, called his men together 
and told them of the overtures which the Filamat clan was about 
to make. It appears that the Korofe people were agreeable to a 
conclusion of peace, and made immediate preparations to meet the 
Filamat people at Tenkui:en. Both clans were fully armed as 
they advanced from opposite directions upon the agreed place of 
meeting. The Korofe people called a halt at Manuan, a small 
settlement east of Tenkui:en, and the Filamat people did not venture 
beyond Paufoot, a settlement west of Tenkui:en. From Manuan, 
Kiapsel went forth armed with a ceremonial. spear and a small arm 
basket. From Paufoot, Nessessau went forth similarly armed, 
but carrying a small hand basket (es), filled with betel nut (dz), 
betel pepper (sumpok) and lime (kahbeg). When the two men met, 
Nessessau held out a da:mi leaf (Croton species)® and spoke thus: 
“Pan da:mi, pan da:mi, pan da:mi.”’ Kiapsel then called out: 
“ Nessessau, Mi loko sorom iau,’’ of which the literal translation is 
Nessessau, do not deceive me. Both men then eyed each other 
for a short interval, and at length came close up to each other, 
rubbed chests (fa:pa:p n’tuan usuru), and ate betel nut together. 


After these gestures of close friendship both men returned 
to the outlying hamlets where their clansmen were congregated 
and announced that a real peace had been concluded. 


Both parties then came into Tenkui:en, and Nessessau 
ceremoniously presented (i.e. stamped his foot upon the gift and 
announced in a loud voice the name of the recipient) the twenty 
pigs. He called out the names of the closest relatives of the persons 
whom he had killed, and if Kiapsel had been so inclined and had 
brought along pigs, he too would have made presents to the relatives 
of those people whom he had killed. Some of the pigs were cooked 
and eaten later in the day at a large feast called en pot em fiu, and 





8 The da:mi leaf is regarded as an excellent specific for reducing heat and pain 
about the region of the liver. Probably symbolic of peace in this context. 
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some were taken back to the villages of those who had had relatives 
killed in past fights between the clans. The amfat, kemetas, etc., 
were distributed among the relatives of the man for whom the pig 
was killed, and it was recognized that a truce then existed between 
the Filamat and the Korofe peoples. 

The two significant features of this peace-making ceremony are 
(i) the symbolic behaviour of the two leaders, and (ii) the formal, 
compensatory gift exchange between the two clans. 

The close physical contact made with each other by both leaders 
and their common eating of areca nut and betel pepper symbolized 
the friendly relations which thenceforth would exist between the 
two clans which the men represented. Of course, the compensation 
made by both sides restored or helped to restore the self respect of 
both groups. When a clan has had twenty of its men killed, no 
matter by what means, its solidarity has suffered, and unless means 
are taken, either by itself (which means taking vengeance upon the 
enemy) or by the injurious agent (which means paying compensation) 
to restore the unity of the clan, the result is an unbalanced social 
situation. 

Although inter-clan conflicts were generally confined to each 
individual island of the Tanga group, it often happened that sea 
raids were made by a clan living on one island against a hostile clan 
living on another. Formerly, the island of Tefa was owned by the 
Fir-Fir clan, but now it is almost entirely occupied by Fasambo 
people from the island of Boieng. The same story may be told of 
the Fale people of Malendok. Much of their former territory is now 
occupied by Fasambo and Tuniman invaders from Boieng. 


Extra-clan Conflicts. 


There is little evidence of attacks being made on “ stranger ” 
communities, but what there is suggests that war expeditions were 
sometimes made against Lihir and against people living on the 
mainland of New Ireland. Probably it was during one of these 
oversea war expeditions against the mainland people that a Tanga 
colony was established at Muliama. An informant who was telling 
me of the fighting which used to take place between the Tanga and 
the Lihir people mentioned that the men of Lihir could distinguish 
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certain clansfolk by their physical characteristics, notably the size 
of their calves and the shape of their chests and the markings on 
the palms of their hands. On seeing that a certain Tanga warrior 
had the physical build of a member of his own clan a Lihir native 
would not attack him. 


War Macic 


Reference has been made to the magical preparations and 
operations carried out before and during battle. We shall now 
describe that part of Tangan warfare which is definitely connected 
with the supernatural. 


On inquiring about omens I was assured that there was nothing 
of this nature known to the natives, but it appears that in selecting 
his victim the leader of a revenge party relied upon a definite system 
of magical responses. This method of divination is called an fofe, 
and the first operation consisted in clenching the right fist with the 
thumb inside, holding the clenched fist close to the mouth and softly 
singing the following incantation into it: 

butur tau (repeated four times) 
You are only trying to bluff me 

na pakalun-tuanere animag. 

with your upper arm joint. 

When the leader had finished singing, he flung out his right arm 
in sundry directions, and as soon as the shoulder joint clicked 
(1 baray) he made off in the direction in which he happened to be 
facing and began his incantation anew: 


butur tau (repeated four 
you are only trying to “ hoodwink ” me times) 
na tipa:lim n'animag. 

with your elbow joint. 

When he had gone some distance into the bush he stopped and 
began to flick out his right arm from the elbow, slowly turning as 
he did so. When the elbow joint “cracked” he stopped, and 
turning again, proceeded on his way in the direction in which he 
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happened to be facing at the moment of the “ click.” The incantation 
was again sung, but now referred to the wrist joint : 
butur tau (repeated four times) 
you are only trying to “ bluff ’’ me 
na toknau n’animag. 
with your wrist joint. 

The same process was gone through, and another direction was 
taken by the man on the warpath, and again the incantation was 
sung, this time referring to the joints of the fingers : 

butur tau (repeated four times) 
you are only trying to “ bluff ’’ me 

na  avrelimag. 

with your finger joints. 

The direction given by means of this latter spell was the deciding 
factor in the search for a victim, and the first hapless wanderer from 
a hostile clan who was sighted was immediately killed by the raiding 
party. 

The native who detailed the above method to me explained that 
the cracking of any joint in the human body is an indication that 
kinit, or ghosts, are in the neighbourhood. The person who employed 
an fofe assumed that the ghostly signal transmitted through the 
cracking joint was the voice of a ghost friendly to the intended 
victim and, although the init are normally feared, in cases where a 
man was on the warpath the voice of the ghost was regarded as a 
challenge and a sign of the presence of the enemy. 

Before setting out upon a war expedition a man took certain 
magical precautions. These precautions were of two kinds. One 
type of magical act was performed in order to render the efforts of 
the enemy ineffective, that is to say, it was a negative form of 
protective magic. The other type of magical act was carried out in 
order to increase the fighting efficiency of the spell-maker, that 
is to say, it was definitely a positive form of the protective spell. 

With regard to the first type of magic, we have the use of the 
tuy-tuy, an object appearing somewhat like a false beard when 
clenched in the teeth of the fighter. Strips of the chrysalis case of 
the pit pit buy beetle are twisted into short curls, attached to a small 
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ring of tough wood, and then dyed a brick red. A red tongue 
protrudes from the curls, and a string is attached to the wooden 
ring.® 

The use of the tug-tuy was confined to the leader of a party of 
warriors. On catching sight of the enemy the leader held out the 
tug-tug, covered from his own gaze by a red anga:f leaf (Croton species), 
towards the unsuspecting victim, and in such a position that the 
wind blew towards the victim. If the wind were blowing towards 
the performer of the rite, it would bring destruction upon himself 
rather than the intended victim. As he held out the tug-tuy rather 
gingerly by its thread as far away from him as he possibly could 
hold it, he began to sing, or rather mumble, as quickly as possible 
the following spell, and at the end of each line he blew towards the 
extended object and then quickly averted his head. 

The spell : 

Mort-lw®  rururukis un aninimag. 
Whirlwind break into small pieces his arms. 
Mon-lu = rururukis un apakalun. 
Whirlwind break into small pieces his head. 
Mori-lu—_ rururukis una:m tua:m. 
Whirlwind break into small pieces his back. 
and so on, until all the bony and vulnerable parts of the body had 
been named. 

Having finished the spell, he then grasped the object between 
his teeth, and showing the whites of his eyes and quivering with the 
intensity of his grip, he ordered his bodyguard to frighten the victim 
towards him. The effect of the above spell on the victim was 
stupefying. He could not walk properly, or even lift an arm in 
self-defence. One native informant, who had been in the service of 
a white man elsewhere in New Guinea, described the alleged effect 
of the tuy-tuy spell as being similar to that of whisky upon a white 
man. 





® My informant repeated the procedure with the tug tug in my presence, and 
the description here given is that of an eye witness. 

10 Mori-lu : This is the most violent and destructive force known to the native. 
When a cyclone does visit the island, the natives regard it as a force caused by the 
descent from the sky of fiw or the ghosts of warriors killed in battle. A violent 
wind is always greeted by these exclamations: Fiu! Mori-lu/ 
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A second piece of magic calculated to protect its owner in battle 
was that which rendered a man marslien, i.e. impervious to all 
attack. A war leader, prior to setting out on a raid, called to him 
his bodyguard of three, and distributed to each man a sprig of wild 
ginger (/ae). 
singing the following spell into it. Choosing the dusk hour he 
faced the country of the enemy, and holding the bunch of Jae a few 
inches from his teeth, he rapidly sang these words : 


This ginger had been bespelled previously by the leader 


Whuf! i.e., the lae is blown upon. 

Ae— (long, drawn out sound) 

Kek lae alkino 

O my Jae (make or cause him to become) 

Kek lae alkinoo-oo-o0 (long drawn out sound) 
O my Jae (make or cause him to become) 

Kek_ lae alkino 

O my Jae (make or cause him to become) 

Kek lae alkino 

O my /ae (make or cause him to become) 

Kek lae alkinoo-oo-oo0 (long drawn out sound) 
O my Jae (make or cause him to become) 

Una fun dar 


A big man 

Kulakis sogemem** Kulakis sogepos 

Let all my enemies stand fixed, Let me come upon them 
like a 
strong 
sea 

Gnong-os undel fanu-u-u (long drawn out sound) 


Let me attack many opponents. 

I-au I-au I-au (repeated rapidly) 

Iam I am I am 

Ana-not'® ana-not (repeated rapidly) 
As a thin rod, a thin rod. 









11 Una fundar: Referring to the enemy. The bigger he is the better target for 
the spear of the spell-maker. 

12 Soyemem: Meaning transfixed to the spot, i.e. unable to run away. 

13 Ana-not : A not is a very thin stick, which offers no target at all for the spears 
of the enemy. 
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The bespelled Jae was then strung around the neck and hung 
down the back of each member of the bodyguard. A small piece 
of the ginger was eaten by each man, and thenceforward he was 
marsiten, i.e. coated in a suit of magic armour which neither axe 
nor spear nor stone could penetrate. If he wished to eat he must 
first wash out his mouth very carefully, and then remove the Jae 
from around his neck and place it carefully on a rafter of the men’s 
house. Ifa man, forgetting about the /ae which hung from his neck, 
partook of food and then went into battle, he would most certainly 
be speared. 





The other men who accompanied the leader and his bodyguard 
on the expedition were warned to keep away from those who were 
marslien, because of the risk of being struck by weapons deflected 
from the marslien warrior. Although the Jae was believed to protect 
a man whilst he was aware of the enemy, the natives realized that 
if a man who was marslien was attacked whilst sleeping, he was just 
as vulnerable as any other man. 


Coming to magical acts calculated to increase the fighting 
efficiency of the spell-maker himself, we shall now describe a method 
of imbuing a certain type of Tangan spear with a peculiar lethal 
force. 

The ketma:t is a short bamboo javelin with a wooden head. 
It was usual for a warrior to arm himcelf with about six of these 
throwing spears whilst on the warpath, t ut before he set out he made 
quite certain that each spear contained a few leaves from the shrub 
called an som-met.14 These leaves were rolled into the shape of a 
cigar by the owner and maker of the spe.r and pushed into an open 
section of the bamboo shaft before the wooden head was affixed. 
The spear was thenceforth believed to have certain qualities. No 
man could poise the spear properly or get its balance correctly by a 
preliminary quivering movement excepting its owner and maker. 
The spear, when used by the owner, always went true and straight 
to its mark. 





14 An/som/met : This word literally translated means: having to do/ with the 
causing/ of death. The shrub (Steroulsace@ family) was also used in making large 
fishing spears, and a man who was going pig hunting rubbed it on his arm in order 
to acquire deadly aim. 

B 
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Another method of securing the aid of magic in launching an 
attack upon the enemy consisted in the impregnation of a bunch of 
wild ginger (Jae) with certain martial qualities. 

The war magician, who was almost always the leading fighter, 
stood near the beach, faced towards the sea and holding the bunch 
of Jae close to his teeth, sang as follows: 

Whuf! (blowing into Jae) 

ninimag 1 tirirtk 1 titirek na tarago' (repeated four 
times) 

Let my hand go straight, let it go true to the wounding 

Ana tahgau (repeated rapidly) 

Let me be as the sea-eagle, 

Ana bis'® (repeated rapidly) 

Let me be as the cane plant, 

Ana bis sok sok}? 

As the cane plant which holds one so firmly. 

The bunch of Jae was then distributed among the men who were 
to accompany the war leader on the expedition, and each man 
tucked his portion into the mal-mal or arm-band of his left arm. 
Under no circumstances was it ever placed on the spear arm. A 
warrior so equipped had absolute perfection of aim, and never 
needed to strike twice at an opponent. 

Little or no interpretation is required of the magical acts 
described above, except that they are all illustrative of the immense 
faith which the native has in the efficacy of an appeal to certain 
supernatural forces. When he compares himself to a darting sea- 
eagle or a destructive tornado, he is practising a form of self- 
suggestion. Nothing seems to describe the attitude of the native 
spell-maker better than to interpret his actions as forms of the 
suggestive command. In many cases his spells are auto-suggestive 
commands, whilst in many others they are suggestive commands 
to his ancestral spirits, who are actually named in a special part 
of the incantation. 





18 Tarayo: Indicating complete piercing of the body. 
16 Bis: This is a thorny bush of great strength. 


17 Sok-sok: This word sok is used to describe the movement of a net-makef 
as he pulls tight each knot. 
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One is often asked whether there is any form of native behaviour 
activated by what we term the spirit of courage. So far as the 
Tangan is concerned the concept of courage is completely absent 
from his world of thought. After all, a show of courage is merely a 
form of reaction against fear, and in Tangan society the typical 
reaction to a fear-situation is the use of certain tried magical formule. 
Although native combatants may show signs of possessing rare 
courage, in reality there is not the slightest connection between their 
actions and such ideas as “ self-sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ daring ’’ and “ bravery.” 
Indeed, it would be considered the very height of folly to unnecessarily 
expose oneself to danger whilst on the warpath. Of course, to the 
layman, all native fighting appears to be merely a form of treacherous 
murder, but here again we make the mistake of applying our own 
concepts to a foreign situation. The native has no idea that he is 
acting “‘ treacherously ’’ when he falls upon an unsuspecting man 
at work in his garden. Indeed, the more “ perfidious’”’ the plan 
of action, the more renowned the warrior ! 

Leaving the magic of war, let us now inquire into the former 
cannibalistic practices of these people. 


CANNIBALISM. 


To mark the success of a raid upon a hostile clan, it was 
customary to collect the bodies of the enemy slain and carry them to 
the chief settlement of the victorious clan. 

Corpses were carried in exactly opposite the way in which pigs 
are carried, that is to say, the face of the dead man was towards 
the ground, whilst his arms and legs were secured behind his back 
at the wrist and ankles. A pole was then pushed through the 
tethered arms and legs and the body was thus carried, belly down, 
to the feasting ground. 

Each man had a right to the body of the warrior whom he had 
slain. As the body was being carved up, preparatory to being 
placed in the oven, a special signal (bis a:pinut) was made on the 
log drum. This announced to the enemy that a cannibal feast 
was being made off their dead. 

The body was carved into five portions, and four of these 


were usually done up in leaves and bark and cooked in the 
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oven. The head was not usually eaten, either 
being thrown into the bush, or dried and 
then placed in the rafters of the men’s house 
(bt:a). However, where the corpse happened 
to be that of a much hated enemy, the head 
was cooked and eaten. The skull, minus the 
lower jaw, was cleaned and dried, and two 
holes were drilled in both sides with a pump 
drill. A third hole was then drilled in the 
top of the skull, and a shell rattle (an 
tomlombau) was hung from this hole. From 
the other two holes a fibre handle was strung. 
This skull was then used by the victor as a 
lime container, and when so used the man 
would be referred to as: 


Kahltui tok na  pakalun fiu. 
A man who eats betel nut from the headof a 
dead warrior. 


The parts of the body marked II, III, IV, 
and V in the illustration were cut off by the 
victor and presented to certain minor chief- 
tains. As each part was cut off, a signal 
was beaten on the drum. That portion which 
included the genital organs was given to the leader of the 
raiding party: a present which was always returned, just as 
if it were a present of a portion of a pig. As for the genitals, they 
were removed and thrown to the dogs before the limb was put 
into the oven. Under no circumstances were they ever eaten. 


A cannibal feast was called er1/ kuti/ fiu/ ege/, which literally 
translated means ‘‘ many men/ breaking up/ the body of a warrior/ 
here.”” Sometimes portions of the slain were not cooked immediately, 
but merely prepared for cooking and then taken home by each 
individual attending the feast. Normally, human flesh was only 
eaten by men, but where pieces were taken home, a wife sometimes 
participated with her husband in the gruesome meal. 
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Although I heard much to suggest that cannibalism was at one 
time very common in Tanga, there is nothing to support the theory 
that human flesh was regarded as a special delicacy, or that it served 
as a welcome change of diet for a people used to vegetarian fare. 
Under no circumstances did the Tangan regard it as a food. The 
body of an enemy was eaten because that was the most insulting 
way of treating an enemy. When my informants were telling me 
of the custom of using the skull as a lime container, they emphasized 
the insult corveyed by such an action. 


Cannibalism was attended by ritual from the very time the 
body was prepared for transport to the moment when it was actually 
consumed. The formality of the proceedings marks them 
immediately as social actions with definite social functions. 
Cannibalistic actions were merely retaliatory actions designed to 
assuage outraged group feelings. The group aspect of cannibalism 
needs emphasizing. Cannibalism always resulted from the action 
of one group upon another group, and was never practised by 
individual members of the community. 

Having discussed the disposal of the corporeal remains of a 
person killed in battle, the question of the fate of a dead warrior’s 
soul remains to be answered. 


THE AFTERLIFE OF THE WARRIOR 


Every living being has a soul (malafua) which is regarded as the 
life force. Death supervenes as a result of the permanent departure 
of the malafua from the body. A person who has died a non-violent 
death survives as a kimit or ghost, inhabiting either a special under- 
world called ankinkinda, or merely a particular part of the bush. 
However, a person who has died a violent death becomes a fiu and 
lives a spiritual existence on two large jutting rocks called Maliau 
Dok and Maliau Lik, situated between the islands of Lif and Malendok. 


At night the fiw manifest themselves as flashing lights in the 
trees, and whenever these lights are accompanied by a croaking, 
singing sound, the natives term the spirits dz/olo, and in order to 
ward off the evil effects of such spirits they sing a song known as 
bilolo. In the morning the ground beneath the trees where the fiu 
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were seen is covered with the seed pods of those trees. The natives 
claim that the fiw come to drink the juice of the seeds, which is 
highly poisonous to all living creatures. 


As examples of the legends which have grown up around these 
spirits, I shall quote almost verbatim from my field notes two 
allegedly “‘ historical’’ events. The father of my first informant 
was one day walking quietly through the bush when he heard the 
sound of a gahmti (log drum) beating out the dreaded bis a:pinut. 
As I have mentioned above, this signal is only made over the body 
of a dead warrior prior to and during its carving into portions for a 
cannibal feast. The young man stopped dead in his tracks and, 
after listening for a while, he heard the drip, drip, drip of blood. 
He looked up at a nearby tree and he noticed the head of a “ brother ” 
of his Uiluilin-daunfiu hanging to a branch by its teeth. The 
narrator explained that this was only the malafua of the head— 
not the head itself. That was thrown away into the bush, after 
it was cut off. The young man then heard the gahmti beat again, 
and almost immediately the man’s right arm and accompanying 
flesh came and fitted itself to the head. At the third beat of the 
gahmti the left arm came and fitted itself to the body. At the 
fourth beat the left leg and at the fifth and final beat the right leg 
came and fitted themselves to the rest of the fiw hanging from the 
tree. Immediately the “ body ” was complete, it opened its mouth, 
dropped down to the ground, and scurried off into the bush. At 
one stage the man who was beating the drum made a mistake, and 
the fiu spoke thus: ‘‘ Ah! why don’t you make the correct signals 
on the drum for my death?” 


The second tale concerns the doings of a thieving boy named 
Pokta. A minor chieftain named Tun-bo had a valued betel pepper 
vine, but despite all tabu signs, small boys used to steal his betel 
pepper. One day he waited for them and chased them away. The 
boy named Pokta, who belonged to the clan called Tulefaleng took 
refuge on a deserted beach, and whilst hiding there a fiw picked him 
up and carried him off to Maliau Dok. Preparations were made 
for his killing and eating, but in Maliau Lik there were many /fiu 
belonging to Fun Tulefaleng, and they heard of the boy’s capture. 
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They went to Maliau Dok and grabbed hold of the lad and began to 
pull him away from the other fiu. They succeeded in doing so, but 
in the process they broke the wings of his nose. The boy was then 
taken to the island of Malendok, and,as my informant triumphantly 
concluded, he may be seen to this day in the district of Put. 

The fiu are looked upon as a thieving, mischievous set of spirits 
who delight in doing harm to human beings. Whenever a pig 
disappears, or a canoe upsets in the neighbourhood of the Maliau 
rocks, the blame is always placed upon the jiu. The cliffs around 
the home of the fim are marked with peculiar black streaks which 
the natives allege to be the soot marks from many festive fires lit 
in the past. Altogether, these ghosts of dead warriors live just as 
violent and disturbed a life in their new existence as they did before 
death. Information that they ever had any contact with the hinit 
or ankinkinda never reached me, and so far as I know, the natives 
do not associate the fiw with the ancestral ghosts. The latter 
wield much influence over the social life of the Tangan, whilst the 
jiu are of comparatively little importance. 


CONCLUSION 

This survey of a past state of primitive warfare would not be 
complete unless reference were made to the question of the relation 
between depopulation and warfare. There is a widespread belief 
that, before the coming of the white man, the natives of Melanesia 
occupied the better part of their time in internecine strife. Judging 
merely from information given me by the people of Tanga, I would 
say that such a belief is false. Fighting was frequent, but it did not 
occupy a paramount place among the social activities of the natives, 
and the idea that it acted as a curb on the natural increase of 
population is in my opinion also false.1® It is true that people were 
killed in inter-clan fights, but there was never any wholesale slaughter 
of the population such as we “ civilized” people usually connect 
with acts of war. 

There is the other aspect of this question, which maintains that 
our interference with the warlike activities of the natives has had a 





*® See W. J. Durrad, “ The Depopulation of Melanesia,” p. 11, in Essays on the 
Depopulation of Melanesia, ed. W. H. R. Rivers, for confirmation of this opinion. 
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harmful psychological effect on their ‘ will to survive.’’ Of course, 
seeing that I do not believe that primitive man occupied the greater 
part of his life in fighting, this particular factor seems to me to be 
of small consequence in any consideration of the causes of 
depopulation. 

It may be inferred—mistakenly—from this latter statement 
that the social forces associated with warfare in primitive society 
were of minor importance. Indeed, such an inference would be very 
far from the truth. The account of primitive fighting here given 
surely illustrates the all-pervasive action of those social forces and 
shows that, although superficially disruptive, they were nevertheless 
vital elements in the maintenance of group solidarity. 

Undoubtedly, many primitive peoples, now under control, do 
miss the thrill of taking direct and violent vengeance on their enemies. 
However, the life of the present-day savage is so full of other social 
distractions, such as feast-making, food-gathering and participation 
in a multitude of magico-religious rites, that in New Guinea to-day 
the war spirit is rapidly becoming sublimate. Other mechanisms, 
such as the compounding of an offence by means of a payment or 
the submission of a dispute to an officer of the Administration, 
are also taking the place of the former warlike duels and tribal 
raids. 

Finally, one of the vexed sociological questions of the day is 
the cause of war, and perhaps the anthropologist, in laying bare 
the driving forces behind conflicts between primitive communities, 
is doing as much towards a solution of the problem as the politician 
and economist. 


APPENDIX: DESCRIPTION OF WEAPONS 


About twenty years ago the island of Boieng was visited by a Japanese trader 
named Komini, apparently on behalf of the German Administration, for he assembled 
all the men of the island at a place named Angfara, and there held a huge peace- 
making feast. The ovens, which were specially made for this feast, can still be seen, 
and the coconut palms which he induced the leaders of the rival clans to plant still 
flourish to-day. The main feature connected with the feast was the destruction of 
all fighting weapons. I am assured by men who were present that thousands of 
spears and clubs were destroyed on this occasion. 

Another cause contributing to the destruction of weapons in Tanga is the 
existence of a custom, according to which a dead warrior’s weapons are burnt shortly 
after the conclusion of his funeral rites. 
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It will thus be seen that genuine specimens of Tangan fighting weapons are now 
very difficult to obtain, and such as are figured and descri in this article were 


found by the ethnographer in houses never before seen or entered by foreign visitors 
to the island. 


When not in use, weapons are kept in the houses of the men (61a), and although 
no inquiries were made as to whether there was an objection to women having an 
to do with weapons, on no occasion did I ever see a fighting weapon in the hands 
of a woman, or was it ever kept in a woman’s house (fulugkur). 


DESCRIPTION OF WEAPONS 
Clubs. 


(1) Pep-pep. This is the most widely used term to describe a club, with or 
without decoration. When the club is decorated and is used in actual warfare it is 
known as a (2) kepstl. An imitation kepsil, used in certain dances, is called (3) 
maral|n’|ges (literally, the dancing wand/ of/ a spirit). Such clubs are made of a 
very tough heavy wood, and the usual decoration consists of several incised rings 
near the heavier end of the club. Most clubs are about four feet long and two 
to three inches thick. They are shaped cylindrically, with a slight decrease in the 
diameter about eight inches from one end. The diameter gradually increases until 
the head part has a diameter of approximately three inches. The Tangan club is a 
two-handed weapon, and is wielded somewhat in the manner of the Japanese single- 
stick. A blow from such a club, although likely to cause a serious wound, would 
hardly result in death. Another type of club is (4) the sela, a solid stick with cone- 
shaped ends. The specimen illustrated measures 50} inches from tip to tip, and the 
cone-shaped ends (pulunkomo) have a diameter of 3} inches. The club is carved from 
a single piece of wood (Aifil), and is preserved by hanging it over the fire in the bi:a. 
The pulunkomo are sometimes decorated with incised zoomorphs, otherwise no 
decoration is used. The remaining type of club, once used by these people, is (5) the 
quot. This is a broad, flat, highly polished club with edges which are alleged to be 
able to cut through human flesh. With a club such as this a warrior’s body was 
hacked into its four appropriate portions prior to being placed in the oven. The 
specimen illustrated is a very poor one in the opinion of most natives who saw it, 
and is only an imitation made for ceremonial purposes. 


Axes. 


Asok. Although this weapon is an introduced weapon, its native name is not 
an adaptation of the English word “ axe,” nor the pidgin English term “ akis ”’ ; 
I sok is the Tangan for “‘ he cuts,” and asok signifies “‘ a cutting instrument.” These 
axes have been used on the island for the past fifty years, although regular trading 
with the natives has not proceeded for more than half that time. Many of the axe 
blades came from Queensland, being brought back by natives who had been “ black- 
birded ”’ for the sugar plantations in that state, and many were received in the 
course of contact with wandering German and Asiatic traders. 

The handles of these asok are, of course, mere adaptations of the various types 
of clubs. There are three distinct varieties. 

A. Pulunkomo type. This is the most usual kind of asok. The specimen 
illustrated measures 39} inches from socket end to handle end. The edge of the 
blade is called its gnisa or “‘ teeth,” the head of the blade is its wara’ n’ sumlu or 
“ back of its neck.”” The handle is called taetae, and the fibre decoration close to the 
pulunkomo is called mafu-fun-kuien, literally ‘“‘ the girdle of coconut palm leaves.” 
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B. Pangul type (1). This is evidently an adaptation from the quot, as is type 
(A) from the sela. This asok has a sharp-edged, spade-like end, divided into a number 
of incised areas, which are coloured and decorated. Pangul type (2). This type 
has a four-sided, pyramidal end, with much decoration on all four sides. The 
specimen which I saw was covered with an incised lime-filled repetitive design of 
human eyes. 


Spears. 


(A) Thrusting Type.—(t) Pus-pus. This is a flat flexible spear used in the 
fighting days to pierce an enemy whilst asleep in his house. Its shape makes it 
particularly suitable for thrusting through the bamboo slats of the house. To-day 
its main use is in pig-hunting, in conjunction with a pack of dogs. Such specimens 
as I have seen were without decoration of any kind. The specimen illustrated is 
84 inches long. 

(B) Javelin Type.—(1) Sun Iu. This term covers not only the short variety 
of javelin here illustrated, but is a generic term for all throwing spears. The sun iu 
is used at fairly close quarters, and can scarcely be called a deadly weapon. It 
consists of two parts: the head, which is cut from wood, and the butt, which is of 
bamboo. The butt is socketed on to the shaft. In section, the pointed shank of 
the spear is semi-cylindrical for about 16 inches. The shaft is completely cylindrical 
for two feet. Where it enters the attached bamboo butt there is a binding of fibre 
and black resinous gum. The butt end is decorated by a series of incised and 
blackened triangles. 

(2) Tuanere. The spear of this type here illustrated is a ceremonial imitation 
of an actual twanere. This spear is, or was, a deadly weapon in the hand of a Tangan 
warrior. The white end represents the thigh bone of an enemy whom the owner of 
the spear has killed and eaten. In the past, the actual bone was attached as a butt 
to the end of the spear, and the belief is that such a weapon was always eficctive 
if used against any other clansman of the dead warrior. 


(3) Ketma:t. This, like the sun iu, is a wounding spear only. Half a dozen or 
so of these bamboo spears, with sharp hardwood points, were carried by a warrior 
on mischief bent. Such spears are not decorated, and being the flimsiest of all 
spears, they can be hurled farther and more accurately than any other type. 


(4) Sumbo. This is the longest and best balanced fighting weapon used by 
the Tanga. A typical specimen in my possession measures 117 inches long, and is 
one of the few actual spears of this type which have survived ritual destruction. 


(5) Kahmis. Specimen illustrated is 84 inches long. Made entirely of one 
piece of wood. No decoration. 


(6) Sumpa:k. This spear is about six feet six inches long. It consists of 
two parts, a bamboo butt about two feet long being socketed on to a hardwood 
shaft. The pointed shank has a flattened lanceolate shape, which apparently gives 
steadiness to the spear whilst in flight. 

(7) Lama:s. This spear is of one piece, and measures six feet long. The butt 
end is rectangular in section, and is divided from the shaft by two imitation barbs. 

Although a perfectly straight piece of wood is the ideal material for spear- 
making, it often occurs that the selected wood is not straight. In such cases it is 
placed over the fire before shaping, and is then bent into the required form. | When 
the spear has been roughed into shape, its surface is brought to a fine finish by using 
a boar’s tusk asa hand plane. I have seen such an implement in use, and it functions 
quite satisfactorily. 
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WARFARE 


AMONG THE TANGA. PLATE I. 





A. Namnabo, the leader of the Korofe clan, offers a mock challenge to 
visiting clan leaders. This is a customary form of welcome in Tanga. 























B. A canoe from another island is about to land. A party of men runs 
out from cover and hurls challenges at the visitors. 

















WARFARE AMONG THE TANGA. PLATE II. 
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From left to right : Puspus, Quot, Tung-tung, Kahmis, Lo Bung, Saela, Ketma:t, 
Sun Iu, Panuan, Asok, Tuanere, Pagol. (For details see Appendix to article.) 
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Slings. 

Lo buy or lonafa:pa:ket. Whilst William Dampier was sailing down the east 
coast of New Ireland in 1700 he was assaulted in Nabuto Bay by a battery of stones 
slung at him by the angry natives. He called the bay Slinger’s Bay. The people of 
Tanga, like the mainlanders, have used the sling for centuries. The stone projectiles 
were usually water-washed basalt pebbles from Malendok and Lif. 

One of the loops of the sling was slipped over the forefinger of the right hand, and 
the other loop was held between the forefinger and the thumb. The sling was twirled 
in circles over the head, and a sudden release of the second loop allowed the missile 
to speed on its way. The sling is still used to-day to kill certain birds, but instead 
of the socket which holds the stone being made of a tough leaf it is made of a fibrous 
net. 


Bows and Arrows. 


(A) Pagol. I have included the bow here but, actually, it was not used as a 
fighting weapon. It is made of split bamboo, hardened and seasoned by a smoking 
process. The string (domen) is made of twisted bark from the salgnat tree, and is 
rubbed occasionally with a resin called tau-ut. It is fastened to the bow at both 
ends ; at one end this fastening is indirect, i.e., the string is spliced to another string, 
which is looped over the horn of the bow. 

(B) Panuan. The arrow is a very simple weapon made from the midrib of 
the sago palm (atof) leaf. At the butt end of the arrow a portion of the leaf is left 
on to act as wings to steady the flight. The arrows are carried in the hand, no quiver 
being used. The release is the so-called “ primitive release,” i.e., the bow is drawn 
by the arrow being held between the thumb and the first finger, which do not press 
on the string. 


F. L. S. BELL 














SICKNESS AND ITS TREATMENT IN MANAM ISLAND, 
NEW GUINEA 


By CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 
(Continued from Oceania, V, No. 2) 


Treatment 


N the treatment of sickness the people of Manam use both 
“magical”’ and “ practical’? methods. Even when it is 
recognized that sorcery is responsible for an illness, the patient is 
not treated by magical means alone and, on the other hand, spells 
are not infrequently used in the curing of ailments which are believed 
to be of “ natural” origin. Indeed, it cannot be said that there is 
any close correlation between diagnosis and treatment, but rather 
that the more serious an illness is the more readily do they attribute 
it to the work of a sorcerer and the more anxiously do they resort 
to magical methods to bring about a cure. 


Every adult has some knowledge of simples, massage and 
nursing, and these are used in the treatment of all sickness, whether 
grave or mild. Everyone, too, knows something of first aid and of 
the dressing of sores. But there are also some people, both men 
and women, who know spells, by means of which they can reinforce 
the potency of the simples, while a few, mostly, if not exclusively, 
men, have a more profound knowledge of medical magic, and the 
services of these last are called for if the patient’s condition gives 
cause for anxiety. 

If anyone is suffering from a bad cold or from a mild attack of 
fever he usually lies down on a coconut leaf mat in a warm spot 
(not in the direct rays of the sun) or else inside his house beside a 
small fire. Women give way to sickness somewhat less readily than 
men, for while a man can neglect his work for a day or two, or busy 
himself with some sedentary occupation such as plaiting leaf mats, 
carving or shaping tools, the domestic duties of a woman cannot be 
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postponed: firewood must be gathered; water must be fetched ; 
the cooking must be done. Ifa woman has a daughter, daughter-in- 
law, or other female relative living with her, these will usually take 
on her duties while she is ill and look after her, but I have known 
women fetching water and cooking during a sharp attack of malaria 
because there happened to be no one else nearby to do these tasks 
for them. Should a man or woman become more seriously ill, 
however, or suffer from some accident, the patient is carefully 
nursed. A woman lies down inside her house beside the fire and 
is constantly tended by one or more of her female relatives, her 
mother and her sisters-in-law being most assiduous in this matter. 
They attend to the fire, rub her body and limbs, cook for her 
household, give her to drink, and if she is not able to walk, they 
carry her to the bush at the edge of the homestead clearing when 
she wishes to urinate. Her husband seldom comes up into the house 
where she is, but pays frequent visits to enquire after her, brings 
coconuts and herbs for her, and receives and entertains her male 
relatives—her father, brothers, and brothers-in-law—who are under 
a social obligation to visit her, and who sit outside in the homestead 
clearing. The house in which a woman lives is generally built on 
piles ; her husband usually has a separate hut built on the ground 
wherein he often sleeps and where he entertains his guests in wet 
weather. Sometimes, if a woman is very sick, she is transferred 
to a house on the ground, since it is difficult to carry her up and 
down the ladder; mats are spread on the floor for her to lie upon, 
and a fire is kindled beside her. A man when he is ill always keeps 
to his own little hut, where he usually sleeps on a platform raised 
some three feet from the ground. . If his illness is at all serious a 
small fire is lighted underneath the platform in order to keep him 
warm, and generally a piece of bark-cloth or creeper is hung from 
a rafter within reach of his hand, by means of which he can hoist 
himself into a sitting position if he wishes to do so. He is attended 
constantly by someone, usually his wife and daughters-in-law, and 
very often one or more of his sons will also be in the hut to support or 
massage him. His brothers spend most of the day sitting outside 
in the homestead visiting him from time to time, and if his condition 


be dangerous, his brothers- and sons-in-law are there also for the 
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greater part of the day, while their wives usually sit inside the hut 
with the other women. Smoking and areca nut chewing are indulged 
in by those tending the sick, but care is taken to spit outside the 
door or through the wall, and not to allow the tobacco smoke to 
be blown into the patient’s face. The chief anxiety of those who 
are doing the nursing is to keep the patient warm, to encourage him 
to take food, and to keep the flies away. If he is dangerously ill 
they also endeavour to keep him quiet—they speak seldom, and in 
low tones, and they move softly—and they take precautions also 
to shelter him from draughts and from bright sunlight. Otherwise 
there is usually a good deal of noise, for the women inside the hut 
chatter, and the men outside talk in normal tones, and often call out 
to those within. 

Care is also taken that a sick person shall not come into contact, 
direct or indirect, with anything sacred or unclean. For example, 
those who are nursing or who intend to visit anyone who is ill must 
avoid a menstruating woman and must abstain from taking part in 
burial rites. A corpse should not, indeed, be brought anywhere 
near to where a sick person is lying, and on one occasion a man, 
whose baby was ill, closed a certain village path by means of a tabu 
sign to prevent a funeral party from passing by his homestead on 
its way to the government graveyard. Those suffering from sores 
should avoid all sacred things, and in particular a man in this 
condition must have nothing to do with the sacred flutes, lest his 
sore should become much enlarged as a result. Indeed, I knew of 
two youths of about sixteen who were unable to pass through the 
second stage of their initiation rites along with the other members 
of their age-grade because at the time that these were held they 
both had sores on their legs. Furthermore, if a man has suffered 
an accident, those who have dressed the wound must be careful to 
use a cigarette-holder when smoking, and not to put food or areca 
nut into their mouths with their fingers, unless they have first 
washed their hands and so rid themselves of all contamination with 
the injured man’s blood. Were they to ignore these precautions, 
he would suffer, for the blood of his wound would become “ hot.” 
There do not seem to be any important food-tabus connected with 
sickness, though I believe pork is not eaten by anyone who is ailing, 
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and I was told that gabiru (a variety of imported taro) should not 
be eaten by any person suffering from a tropical ulcer, since such a 
diet would make it worse. Dur‘ng the first two or three days after 
her confinement a woman is only allowed boiled taro and leaves of 
the nettle tree to eat, but the prchibition of other foods is not backed 
by any ritual sanction. 7% 

Most adult women are familiar with the graver signs of sickness. 
I once went to visit a woman whose small boy was dangerously ill. 
On my way thither I asked a neighbour about the child, and she 
told me: “ He is a little better; last night he was unconscious 
(mate) ,** but this morning he opened his eyes. And they pulled 
his fingers and they cracked.” Insensibility is always considered 
very gravely, the general belief being that it is due to the patient’s 
spirit (mariaba) having gone away to the Land of the Dead (mariaba 
anua). ‘The cracking of the fingers is a hopeful sign; one of the 
nurses pulls each finger in turn, with a slight sharp jerk; if they 
are limp the prognosis is bad, if they crack the watchers are more 
hopeful. When I arrived at the homestead I found the child’s 
parents and the father’s sister sitting in the house. They were 
crying quietly. The child lay on his father’s knees, quite unconscious. 
In answer to my enquiries I was told that his condition was worse ; 
that his feet and legs were very cold, and they showed me how rigid 
his legs were, the feet turned so that the soles faced each other, 
and they said, too, that his pulse was very feeble. Whether the 
practice of feeling the pulse is truly native, or whether it has been 
learnt from the Europeans, I am not sure, but the fact that it was a 
woman who told me of it strongly suggests that it may be native. 
The pulse itself is called oartge, a word which means primarily a 
creeper or rope, and is used metaphorically for the veins. 

In the treatment of wounds, too, the Manam islanders show 
some practical knowledge. Like so many natives, they are afraid 
of any considerable flow of blood, and take steps to staunch it. I 





13 In Manam, as in many other parts of the West Pacific, sate means primarily 
“he is dead,” but it is used metaphorically to mean “he is unconscious.” When 
the natives need to distinguish between the two conditions they use the phrase 
imate tina to signify ‘‘ he is dead,” tina being a word which has the effect of intensifying 
the word which precedes it. 
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once saw a man (a genuine “ bush’”’ native who spoke no pidgin 
English and had only distrust of the white man and his ways) who 
had cut his finger take a piece of glowing wood from the fire beside 
him and apply it repeatedly to the wound. The process was clearly 
painful, but he persisted until the blood ceased to flow. On several 
other occasions, when a cut was deep, the wound was lavishly 
washed with cold fresh water, pgrtly to cleanse it, and partly to 
check the bleeding. In the event of arterial ble.cing the principle 
of a tourniquet seems to be known, though whether the natives 
really distinguish between an arterial and a venous hemorrhage 
I do not know. One day, when a number of men were engaged in 
catching a half-wild boar, one of the party attempted to seize it by 
the ears, and the animal, with a jerk of its head, gashed his right 
wrist, cutting through the arteries. When I arrived upon the 
scene I found the patient seated on a mat, supported at the back 
by one of his kinsmen, while another supported the injured limb. 
A narrow strip of bark had been tied tightly around his arm near 
the top, and the wound had been dressed. A root of the ginger 
plant had been crushed and mashed, mixed with a little coconut 
milk, and applied thickly to the gash, much as a European might 
apply cotton-wool. It was kept in place by a bandage about an 
inch wide, made from the bark of a creeper. One of those present 
described to me how the blood had spurted out from the wound, 
and said that the binding on the upper arm would be removed as 
soon as the bleeding had stopped. This native treatment was 
evidently efficacious, for the wound healed perfectly, without going 
septic. 

So far as I could ascertain the Manam people do not practice 
any form of surgery, certainly nothing so skilled as the trepanning 
carried out by some of the New Britain tribes, but I was interested 
to find that when I asked one day about a boy who had broken his 
arm, whether it was a simple or compound fracture, the significance 
of my question was appreciated. 

Massage is practised extensively by both men and women for 
relieving headaches, pains in the back and belly, and easing stiffness 
in the limbs. It is common to see a woman sitting in her homestead 
after the day’s work or when waiting for the daily meal to cook 
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gently massaging her legs and arms which ache after the day’s 
toil in the gardens. Girls learn the art at an early age, and it is one 
of the attentions which an older woman expects from her young 
female relatives. The back, legs and arms of a sick person are also 
constantly massaged by those in attendance, and undoubtedly this 
proves effective in relieving pain and soothing a feverish patient. 
Massage is also given down the back and abdomen to a woman in 
labour, particularly if she is having a difficult time. 

Generally massage is performed without any accompanying 
magic, but some people reinforce it by first murmuring a spell over 
their fingers. When treating a headache, for instance, a woman 
may hold the fingers of her right hand close to her mouth and mutter 
“ tule, tule, tule; more, more; dag, dag,’ after which with thumb 
and forefinger she makes gentle flicks all over the region of the pain— 
a very pleasant and soothing sensation. I sought for the meaning 
of this spell in vain; the words, said my informant, were “ just a 
spell ’’ (tmarou bata). Tule, tule, tule was supposed to be 
onomatopeeic, suggestive of the tapping made by the finger and 
thumb ; more is the word for sickness, while day means water. I 
learnt another spell which is used in conjunction with massage to 
cure a badly sprained limb. The operator chews a piece of ginger 
root and from time to time spits it over the injured part while he 
massages it lightly and murmurs rapidly : ‘‘ Mombwa tutui, Libwabwa 
tuitus, tano tutu, anua tuitui, tamwata tuitui, moiede tuitui, tanepwa 
tuitui, ai-awa tuitui, araga tuitui, 1-abu tuitui, aro-a tuitu.”” The 
significance of this spell is clear. Juitui means “ [it is] standing 
erect,’’ and the practitioner, so it was explained to me, is expressing 
a wish that the injured limb should become strong, or exhorting 
it to become so, just as the people and objects mentioned in the 
spell are strong and erect. Mombwa and Libwabwa are two culture 
heroes of past days; amnua is the word for “ village” or 
“homestead” ; tamwata means ‘“‘ man,” while motede and tanepwa 
are the terms for a woman and man of rank, respectively ; 1-abu 
is the northern peak of Manam, aro-a the southern peak; at-awa 
and avaga are two varieties of large tree with thick aerial roots 
firmly embedded in the ground, and these, I was told, are mentioned 
in the spell, since it is desired that the muscles of the injured limb 
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shall become strong like these roots.14 This spell is sometimes used 
without the spitting of chewed ginger ; instead, the masseur blows 
upon the part. 


It was mentioned above that both men and women know how 
to massage. The art is learned in early childhood, chiefly by 
watching the mother and by practising under her guidance. Generally 
a Woman massages a Woman, a Man massages a man, but a husband 
and wife, who have been married long enough not to feel embarrassed 
at being seen close together in public, will massage each other. 
A girl, too, is not ashamed to massage her brother, and I have seen a 
father massage his daughter. A girl would, however, never massage 
the youth to whom she is betrothed, but this is only one aspect of 
the avoidance which is de rigueur between two such young people. 


Another method used for relieving aches and pains is blood 
letting. When these are only mild, a piece of cord or narrow length 
of rattan is fastened tightly round the part of the body where the 
pain is felt, and one often sees men and women bound thus about 
the head or belly. But should this not prove effective, the sufferer 
will ask a friend to cut him. To-day this is done with a fragment of 
bottle glass, but formerly the sharp edge of a shell knife was, I 
believe, used.15 There is no ritual associated with the cutting, 
nor, so far as I know, are any spells spoken during the operation. 
Care is taken not to cut too deep, and lime is often rubbed into the 
wounds afterwards to prevent them from going septic and to check 
the flow of blood. 


A stroll through the bush in the company of a native reveals 
how many plants the Manam islanders use medicinally. Most 
important, perhaps, is the nettle-tree (dzalato). The leaves of this 
are boiled in water or with grated coconut and coconut milk, and 





14T am not certain of the meaning of ¢ano in this context. Ordinarily it means 
“to plant,” and is used also for setting up stakes in a yam garden, and for erecting 
posts for a house. It is noteworthy that in this spell tamwata tuitui (“‘ the man 
stands erect”) occurs, but not aine tuitui (“ the woman stands erect’’). This is 
doubtless in harmony with the general Manam conception that women are not as 
strong as men; nevertheless the woman of rank (motede) is mentioned as well as 
the man of rank (tanepwa). 


6 The people of Manam still use as a knife the shell of a variety of fresh-water 
mussel (tswmway), which is obtained from the mainland natives through trade. 
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eaten to cure constipation or a general feeling of seediness. Mixed 
with boiled taro, they form the sole diet of a woman for the first 
two days after her confinement, and I was told that they are “ just 
like castor oil.” Another plant very commonly used as a simple 
is called avait. It has long narrow leaves which are squeezed into 
water or coconut milk, and the infusion (gaduri) thus made is given 
to the patient to drink. They, as well as other leaves, are also often 
crushed into a ball soaked in water and laid on the sick person’s 
forehead, or used as a sponge to cool the body. I have known this 
infusion of avai to be given to a woman weak and slightly feverish 
after her confinement, and to others suffering from malaria, influenza, 
and more serious illnesses. To cure diarrhoea (commonly believed 
to be caused by an over-indulgence in pork) the leaves of arai are 
mixed with those of a shrub called attamwata, together with scraped 
coconut and coconut milk, and this concoction drunk. There are 
a number of other plants—mwadza, o’o’apa, yazigazi—which are 
squeezed into coconut milk and drunk medicinally, but unfortunately 
I was not able to identify them. There is also a variety of fern called 
dzapwa, which is mixed with coconut milk and drunk to cure a 
cough. 

I have never heard of any animal, bird, insect or reptile being 
used for curing ailments, but I was told that a variety of large stick 
insect called tsapega, which is often roasted in the ashes and eaten, 
is particularly good for people with colds. 

As in other parts of Melanesia, the root of the ginger plant 
(yest) is very commonly used in magic for various purposes, including 
medical magic. But apart from this it is also used as a simple. 
If anyone has a belly-ache, or is feeling somewhat unwell, he will 
dig up a piece of the root and eat it so that he feels hot inside. For 
children, I was told, such treatment is too drastic; instead, the 
root is boiled in water, which they then drink as soup. Such soup 
is also drunk by those who are being worried by dreams about the 
dead. If a person has lost a friend or relative and is constantly 
visited in sleep by the spirit (mariaba) of the deceased—a visitation 
not always appreciated by the sleeper—he will drink ginger soup 
diluted in water, and so drive the spirit away and rest in peace. 
It must be noted that the ginger plant is not native to Manam, but 
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has been imported from the mainland and planted in and about the 
homesteads to be at hand when needed. 


Earth eating is not common in Manam, either among children 
or adults, but there is a variety of grey-coloured earth (? a blue 
clay) which is sometimes used as a medicine. The Manam people 
obtain it from their trading partners in the villages south of Bogia on 
the mainland, who in turn get it from the inland tribes. I was told 
that it is sometimes scraped into a little coconut and given to a 
patient to drink as a cure for belly-aches, and that for sores on the 
mouth some is drunk and some is plastered on to the sore to dry it 
up. Once I saw a little of it bitten off and chewed by a woman and 
then given to her baby of about a year old, but on this occasion a 
spell had first been murmured over it by a man who happened to 
know the correct formula. 

Medicinal leaves and fruits are also used for external application 
to cure ringworm and sores and, as counter-irritants, to cure head- 
aches or aching limbs. If a man is on a long walk and his legs 
grow stiff and weary he takes a small stinging nettle (dzalatolato) 
or a bunch of leaves of the plant called ulemlabera, and whips or 
rubs his legs with it. The dzalatolato has a sting rather more severe, 
but less lasting, than an English nettle; the ulemlabera leaves are 
large and covered on both sides with short stiff hairs. These leaves 
are also sometimes used to relieve rheumatic pains and, bound to 
the forehead, they are said to cure a head-ache, the theory being 
apparently that they “eat’’ the bad blood which is causing the 
trouble.'® 

The natives have no true cure for ringworm, and are usually 
anxious to get the European treatment for it, though they can very 
seldom be persuaded to persevere with it long enough to effect a 
cure. It is a very common complaint, and is of the kind in which 
the skin flakes off and causes great irritation. Often one may see a 
woman suffering from this disease scraping her body with a shell 
knife, or performing this service for her husband or father. Some- 
times coconut oil mixed with red paint (made from earth obtained 





16 The use of the word “eat” (i-ay) in this context is purely metaphorical ; 
the leaves are not personified. The use of metaphor is very pronounced in the 
Manam e. 
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from the mainland) is smeared over the affected part, and this seems 
to be soothing. I was also shown a shrub with a spike of handsome 
yellow flowers (eno) which one boy told me was used for treating 
ringworm, but what part of it and in what way it is used I failed 
to ask. 


Although the natives suffer seriously from sores, their attitude 
towards them is somewhat fatalistic, and it is not until the ulcer 
becomes very foul or incapacitates the sufferer that much care is 
taken. When the wound is full of pus it is cleaned by means of a 
poultice. The kernel of the oil palm (fatore), which grows wild, 
is scraped into a mash, and this is laid thickly over the sore. Over 
it is put the leaf of a cordyline or of a plant called niuniu, and this 
is tied firmly in place. This poultice is kept on for twenty-four 
hours ; then it is removed and the sore wiped clean with soft leaves.1” 
After this it may be covered by a piece of banana leaf, or, if it be a 
very bad sore, with the leaf of a creeper called warababa. But if, 
) despite these precautions, it fails to heal, the patient knows that it is 
caused by a sorcerer or by the breach of a tabu, and that other 
(magical) methods must be used to cure it. One woman told me 
that when as a child she had had dzaria (a framboesia sore), her 
: mother ruthlessly washed it in the sea, rubbing it with a rough- 
) coated leaf (slebururut), after which she dried it with the leaf of 
) another plant (¢da’a) and then put this leaf up in a tree. In this 
treatment, when the leaf falls down the sore is clean. This same 
leaf is then taken and dried over a fire, and as the leaf dries up, so 
will the sore become dry. (Alternatively, a piece of coconut husk 
may be used for wiping the sore after the salt-water treatment, and 
this dried in front of the fire makes the sore dry.) 

In this method of curing frambcesia we notice a mingling of 
the “‘ magical ’”’ with the “ practical,” and indeed we often find this 
in Manam medicine. The people themselves do not, I think, 
recognize any such distinction. For example, one of my best 
informants on medical matters, having told me of the patore treatment 



































17T can vouch for the efficacy of this treatment. Whenever a native came to 
me to be treated for a sore which I could not get clean by means of fomentations, 
I sent him away and told him to put patore on it. Ina day or two he would return 
with the sore clean. 
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for sores, proceeded to give me a cure for toothache. There is a mt 
certain large shrub, often planted on the edge of a homestead clearing, aff 
called manawa. If a man has a tooth which is hurting, he breaks fre 
off a spray of manawa and, without biting it off, he chews the woody th 
end of the stem, after which he plants the spray. When it has tre 
taken root, the toothache will have been cured. This proceeding un 
is clearly an act of what Sir James Frazer has called ‘‘ sympathetic Wea 
magic,”’ but to the man who told me of it there was, I am convinced, to 
no fundamental difference between his cure for toothache and his hit 
cure for sores. we 
The use of spells in conjunction with simples is perhaps somewhat sai 
different, for they seem to be regarded as a means of increasing the be 
potency of the material medicine. sp 
On one occasion, for example, I visited a woman who was th 
suffering from influenza, and found her husband preparing a mixture br 
of avai leaves and coconut milk for her. I asked him if he had 
murmured a spell over it, and he replied rathed sadly that he had th 
not done so because he knew no spell for that purpose, but he hopefully be 
asked me whether I could not charm the infusion for him. It was wi 
with some difficulty that I persuaded him that my ignorance in inf 
this matter was as great as his own, for he had attributed the marked uli 
efficacy of European medicines to our knowledge of powerful spells. ch 
I was, however, told of some simples which are apparently always so 
charmed before use, and sometimes it seems that the internal or in 
external application of the simple is but a means of impregnating ba 
the sufferer with a beneficent magic. For example, to cure a belly- th 
ache, leaves of one of the shrubs attamwata, yazigaz, pitipiti or arat TI 
are placed on a banana leaf and covered with grated coconut and ey 
coconut milk; over this mixture a spell is murmured, and it is ac 
then drunk by the patient. Again, to cure sores which have developed 
as a result of going too near a sun-making stone, the owner of the to 
stone grates a green coconut, takes some avai leaves, mutters a spell — 
over them, dips them into the milk of the grated coconut, and with lat 
them washes the afflicted person. A spell is also spoken over the ' fro 
coconut, the milk of which the patient afterwards drinks. Other Pa 
sores are sometimes washed with charmed water to make them one 
heal, and ringworm may also be treated by a “ specialist,’ who ext 
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murmurs an incantation over some water, and then spits it over the 
affected part. Severe headaches, too, may be cured by means of 
fresh water, over which a charm has been muttered, some of which 
the patient drinks, the remainder being poured over his head. This 
treatment is repeated daily until the pain has gone. A man who was 
unconscious and slightly delirious as a result of a fractured skull 
was successfully calmed by being given some charmed coconut milk 
to drink, a change in his condition which led his wife (who had 
hitherto been hopeless of his recovery) to believe that he would get 
well. I was also told that some women know a spell to ensure the 
safe delivery of a pregnant woman, which may be used shortly 
before her confinement or when she is actually in labour. It is 
spoken over a coconut shell containing fresh water; some of this 
the woman drinks, and the rest is splashed over her face, shoulders, 
breasts and abdomen.!§ 

It will be noticed that in all these examples of the use of spells, 
the charmed leaves, water, or coconut-milk are drunk as well as 
being applied externally. Sometimes, however, washing the patient 
with a charmed infusion is sufficient. For instance, to cure sore or 
inflamed eyes the delicate end-shoots of a variety of creeper, called 
ulu wauwoura, are torn up and mixed with salt water; this is then 
charmed and poured into the eyes, the under lids being held down, 
so that the medicine floods them thoroughly.1® The use of salt water 
in this treatment is interesting, for salt water is usually regarded as 
bad for any sickness. The natives often say that it is “ hot,” and 
they firmly believe that to bathe a sore in the sea will make it worse. 
They did tell me, nevertheless, that it is good for a person whose 
eyes are painful to wash them in sea water, and this doubtless 
accounts for its use in the ‘‘ magical ”’ treatment of eye inflammation. 

Such medical spells as those mentioned above are not known 
to everyone, but if any person is in need of treatment, some kinsman 





18 Cold fresh-water is freely splashed over the face and body of a woman in 
labour to stimulate her and, after delivery, to restore her if she shows signs of fainting 
from exhaustion. There is, however, no spell connected with this. 


19 During the dry season of the south-east trade wind many of the people 
develop a form of inflammation of the eye, in which the lids become coated with 
matter, and the patient becomes temporarily almost blind. In its acute form it is 
excessively painful. 
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(or kinswoman) or near friend who has the requisite knowledge is 
asked to come and give his services, these being rewarded with a 
small gift of areca nut and tobacco. There is no elaborate ritual 
connected with the spells. They are murmured in a very informal 
manner, while other people are sitting about, talking and smoking, 
and usually paying little or no attention to what the spell-maker 
is doing. The words are, however, never audible, and, indeed, were 
it not for the movement of the speaker’s lips, one might often be 
unaware that anything was being said. Sometimes the charms 
take one or two minutes to recite, and it seems to be important 
that they should be spoken as rapidly as possible. On one occasion 
the magician muttered swiftly and continuously for five minutes, 
only pausing rarely to take a breath. 

I was only able to record the words of one medical spell, for 
those who know them guard their knowledge jealously, and pass 
it on only to their children, or to those who are willing to pay for 
instruction. The one which I learnt has to do with the treatment 
of a person who is suffering from any minor ailment. It was taught 
to me by a girl of fourteen, who had learnt it from her mother, 
and had been using it to cure her sister-in-law. Leaves of arai, 
mwarepoy (an ornamental shrub with hairy purple leaves which give 
off an aromatic scent when crushed), paru (a tree with large sulphur- 
coloured flowers having a centre of dark madder red, and large light 
green, heart-shaped leaves, which are commonly dried and used for 
rolling cigarettes), yaziyazi, mara-o, and liytsu’umo, together with 
some mara-o bark, are shredded and mixed with fresh water, and 
over this mixture the spell is murmured: masisina, alia masisina, 
alia masisina, motsitsira masisina, a-ate masisina, tswa! masisina. 
The meaning of the word masisina was not known to my informant ; 
alia is the centipede ; motsitsira is a variety of very small yellow ant 
with a poisonous bite, and a-ate is a larger black ant whose bite is 
also extremely painful. Tswa seems to be a word common in magical 
formule and, from the way in which it is spoken, it appears to have 
a certain ‘ projective ”’ force—to be the means whereby the magic 
is projected into the material objects through which it is to work. 
Wherever it is used in a spell it is always the last word but one, the 
last word being, as in this instance, the same as the first. 
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Unfortunately, though the meaning of most of the words of this 
spell are clear, their significance is not, for I was unable to find out 
what association there is between sickness and the poisonous creatures 
which are mentioned. When the water has been charmed in this 
way, the patient is washed with it, and the shredded bark and leaves 
are thrown away on one of the village paths. It was impressed 
upon me that they were not thrown into the adjacent bush (where 
rubbish is usually thrown), but on the path, so that people passing 
to and fro should walk upon them. It appears that for healthy 
people to walk on them has the effect of communicating health to 
the patient, though whether this is indeed the correct interpretation, 
I am not sure, for the girl who taught me the spell was interested 
only in the practical aspect of her cure, and cared not at all about 
the principle on which it worked. 

When nabwa, dzere or the theft of the spirit is suspected, that is, 
when the patient is seriously ill, although simples (with or without 
spells) are still used, a “ specialist’ is usually called in to give a 
more “‘ magical ’’ treatment. Moreover, if nabwa is believed to be 
the cause of the sickness, a rite of divination is performed to discover 
if the patient will live or die. Commonly the “ specialist,’ often 
accompanied by some other men, goes into the bush, looks for a 
plant of avai, takes hold of it, and pulls. If it then breaks off at the 
root, he knows that the sick person will not recover; but if he 
manages to pull it up roots and all, recovery is assured. He then 
takes some of this plant to the patient’s house and, muttering spells 
the while, gives him some of the crushed leaves to smell, mixes others 
with water, which he gives him to drink, and with which those in 
attendance wash him. It seems that different specialists may have 
different ways of making their prognosis, and of treating those 
suffering from nabwa, though that in which the araz is used appears 
to be the most common. I was told of one man who foretells 
whether his patients will live or die by murmuring a spell over a 
green coconut, and then breaking it. If it fallsinto two even parts the 
sick person will recover ; if it falls into three or more pieces he will 
succumb. After the coconut is broken, the milk is poured over 
his head and he is washed with it. Yet a third practitioner is said 
to be able to foretell the course of an illness by making the patient 
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gaze fixedly into his eyes, but what his treatment may be in the 
event of a favourable prognosis I did not learn, since, on the occasion 
about which I was told of him, he pronounced that the patient 
was doomed. 

Apart from a certain variety of medical magic which appears 
to have been introduced into Manam relatively recently from Rabaul, 
the treatment given by a specialist does not seem to vary very much 
according to the supposed origin of the sickness. It seems rather 
that each “‘ doctor’’ has his own technique, and probably his own 
spells, which he employs with only slight modifications whenever he 
is called in. 

The following account of the treatment which I witnessed of 
a young boy grievously ill on account, so it was said, of the theft of 
his spirit by one of its grandparents (I believe that he was suffering 
from gastric fever), may probably be taken as more or less typical. 
The child was lying on his mother’s knees inside the house, and with 
her were her husband (the child’s father), her mother, one of her 
husband’s sisters, her own brother’s wife, the wife of her husband’s 
brother, and one or two younger women more distantly related to 
her. Everyone was very quiet. The child was unconscious ; 
his eyes turned up under half-closed lids, his arms flexed and these, 
as well as his hands and legs, rigid. Soon after I arrived efforts were 
made to get him to drink. Coconut milk in which avai leaves had 
been soaked was poured into a shell spoon, and while one of the 
women held down the boy’s lower lip and tried to unclench his 
teeth, his father tried repeatedly to pour some of the liquid into the 
mouth. Much of it was spilt, but three times a little was swallowed, 
a fact hailed with relief by those present, and at once communicated 
to the men and women (relatives and friends of the parents) who 
were seated outside. Then two of the women began to massage the 
child’s arms and legs, and a leaf of wet avai was put on its burning 
forehead. Presently the father took his son and called to him 
despairingly by name: ‘ Tsabo, speak to me ; Tsabo, Tsabo, don’t 
you hear? Tsabo!” The child’s elder brother, a boy of about 
eight years old, climbed up into the house and also began to call him 
by name. Receiving no response the father handed the unconscious 
body back to his wife, and sat crumpled up with grief. Then the 
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“ doctor,’ Ona’a, arrived. He was a man blinded and maimed as a 
result of an accident when he was away on indentured labour, and, 
partly because of his skill in getting about despite his blindness, he 
had a very great reputation for curing the sick. As soon as he arrived 
the atmosphere changed ; Ona’a would surely cure the boy. He 
climbed up into the house and sat down. One of the men from 
outside brought him two or three young ginger plants and a bunch 
of the large leaves of a variety of edible nut tree. Ona’a chewed 
some of the ginger root and sprayed it on to these leaves, which he 
had divided into two bunches. Whether he murmured a spell 
as he did so, I could not see, as he had his back turned to me during 
this operation. Then, having thus prepared his medicine, he told 
the boy’s mother to bring him forward. He felt for the position in 
which the child lay and, making a funnel with his hand, he sprayed 
more of the chewed ginger over its body, beginning in the region 
of the navel. He now took one of the bunches of leaves and, half 
slapping, half stroking, he passed them over the body, beginning 
near the head slowly, and ending at the feet with a swift movement, 
as though hastily brushing something from them. He then shook 
the leaves outside the opening of the house as though throwing 
something off them. This process he repeated several times with 
each bunch. Sometimes he hit the child’s face and eyelids, but no 
one made any comment, nor did the child show any signs of 
consciousness. He now once more sprayed chewed ginger through 
his hand, first on to one cheek, then on to the other. The treatment 
was finished, but he gave two pieces of ginger root to the boy’s father, 
to be used in the same way later, if necessary, and then he went 
away. All the time that he was operating the younger women in 
the house looked on with lively interest and, it seemed to me, even 
with some amusement, as though Ona’a’s activities were an entertain- 
ment which they had not witnessed before. The parents, on the 
other hand, watched anxiously as though their only hope lay in the 
efficacy of this treatment and, when it was over, there was a general 
sense of relief. The mother, haggard from two days and nights of 
nursing, was persuaded to lie down and sleep, and everyone spoke 
confidently of the child’s recovery. Actually it died next day. 
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When a person is dangerously ill and does not show improvement 
after the ministrations of one “ specialist,’’ another is often called in. 
I was told, however, that only those would be asked who either 
belonged to the village of the patient, or who were bound to him 
by some bonds of friendship or kinship, since there is always the 
danger that a man from another community may work harm under 
the guise of a pretended cure. A “specialist ’’ is requited for his 
trouble by gifts of food, tobacco and areca nut, and this is, I think, 
given whether the patient recovers or dies. I was told that he is 
also given some dogs’ teeth, a pot or a wooden plate, but I am 
inclined to believe that this statement was but an example of the 
tendency of the Manam natives to exaggerate the lavishness of their 
gifts and feasts—a tendency which I met with constantly in their 
accounts of various ceremonies, when these were compared with 
what I actually saw take place. 

If a person is so ill that he remains unconscious for any length 
of time, the “ specialist’s ’’ efforts to effect a cure are supplemented 
very usually by an expedition to the Land of the Dead to recover the 
patient’s spirit. It is generally believed that insensibility is due to 
the spirit having for some reason forsaken its body ; it may be that, 
as a result of an accident, it has been so severely startled that it has 
fled away ; or it may be that a sorcerer through nabwa has sent it 
to the Other World; or perhaps it has been kidnapped by one of 
its kinsfolk there. A few men and women know certain spells by 
means of which they can make tnemseives aiid any others who wish 
to go with them fall into a deep sleep, and leaving their bodies lying 
in the house, they travel to the Land of the Dead and speak with the 
spirits which inhabit it. Three or more people usually go together 
on such a journey, for it is believed to be unsafe for a single spirit 
to go alone, since it might easily be kidnapped. Generally, but not 
necessarily, the “sleepers’’ are related by blood to the person 
whose spirit they wish to recover. Thus, when some people “ slept ” 
to recover the spirit of the boy whose treatment by Ona’a has just 
been described, the principal “ sleepers ’”’ were the wives and daughters 
of his maternal uncles, who came from their homes in a village some 
four miles away for this purpose. On another occasion three women 
“ slept ” to deliver from kidnapping the spirit of an old woman, and 
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they were her granddaughter, the wife of one of her husband’s clan 
sons (a grass widow who lived with her), and one of his clan sisters. 
If the ‘‘ sleepers’ are not related to the sick person they are, so I 
was told, rewarded for their trouble with some native valuables— 
dogs’ teeth, pots or wooden plates—but otherwise only tobacco 
and areca nut are given. In any event, such valuables are only 
given to the “sleepers’”’ if their quest has been successful. The 
following account of “ sleeping ’”’ was given to me by a man. The 
professional ‘‘ sleepers ’’ come to the sick person’s house, take some 
mwarepoy leaves, charm them, and then wipe the floor of the hut with 
them. Then they lay themselves down, and at once fall into a very 
deep sleep (dimate). Their spirits now go straight to the Land of 
the Dead. Where this is, no one knows, though there is a vague 
idea that it may be somewhere in the interior of the mainland. The 
route thither is over high mountains and crags, and the spirits of 
the “ sleepers’”’ fly thither (divop) like birds from mountain top to 
mountain top, until they reach an expanse of water which marks 
the entrance to the Land of the Dead. In this land the villages are 
arranged as they are in the land of the living, and the “ sleepers ” 
go to the house of the sick person’s dead father, grandfather or 
consort, enter in, and find the spirit which they seek lying there 
wrapped in a depa.*° If the person has been made ill by sorcery 
the spirits of his dead relatives will tell the “ sleepers ”’ that someone 
has sent the sick spirit to them, and sometimes they are able to 
tell the name of the sorcerer responsible. The “ sleepers ’’ then tell 
the spirit of the sick person to get up and come with them. [If it is 
strong enough it will arise and, supported by those who have come to 
fetch it, will walk away from the Land of the Dead, followed usually 
by the spirits of its dead relatives. When they come once more to 
the stretch of water they all sit down and wail, as is the Manam 
custom whenever anyone dies or is departing for a long time to a 
distant place. The wailing being finished, the “ sleepers ’’ wash 
themselves and the spirit which they are bringing back, and so 
return to their bodies. Just before they awake, one of them calls 





20 A depa is the leaf spathe of the bastard areca palm ; it is cut off a fallen leaf 
and used as a mat, as a receptacle for carrying goods on the head, and for many 
other purposes. A corpse is wrapped in a number of depa for burial. 
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out to the person who is nursing the patient, “ take it,’’ and the 
latter quickly makes as though catching something in her hands, 
and replies, “‘ I have it.’’ It is supposed that she holds the invisible 
spirit which they have brought back, and she carries it to the patient. 
The latter has been laid in such a position that he is facing towards 
the mountain top of Manam. This is done in order that the spirit 
shall go thither, where it will become strong and then return to its 
body, after which the sick person will recover. Should the spirit 
be too weak to leave the Land of the Dead, the “ sleepers ”’ are forced 
to abandon it and return empty-handed. Then everyone knows 
that the patient must die. If the person is ill because his spirit 
has been kidnapped, the “sleepers’’ may have to fight for its 
recovery, and those watching them see how they throw their arms 
and legs about in their sleep. Sometimes these fights are successful, 
and the kidnapped spirit is brought safely back to the world of the 
living, but sometimes it cannot be rescued. I was told that it was 
very important that all the “ sleepers’”’ should, on their return, 
awake at the same time. If one of them continues to sleep after 
the others, it means that the spirits in the Land of the Dead have 
caught his spirit, and that he will wake up ill or deprived of some 
faculty, or with a permanent trembling in all his limbs. There was 
one middle-aged man in the village who suffered from something 
akin to St. Vitus’s Dance, and I was informed that this malady 
had come upon him as a result of having been caught while 
“ sleepinz.”” Throughout their journey the “ sleepers” carry on a 
continual flow of conversation with each other which can be clearly 
heard by those who are awake and listening, though when they are 
talking with the spirits of the dead the words of the latter cannot 
be heard. 

These journeys to the Land of the Dead are also utilized to send 
presents of food, tobacco and areca nut to deceased relatives, and 
also to enlist their help in discovering the whereabouts of objects 
which have been lost or stolen, but they are not, I think, ever under- 
taken for these purposes alone. 

Generally men “sleep” for the recovery of a man’s spirit, 
women for that of a woman or young child, Only relatively few 
men and women know the necessary spells to induce the “ sleep,” 
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but others can, if they wish, travel with them to the Other World 
by lying down on the floor where the charmed leaves have swept 
it. The man who gave me most of my information about “ sleeping ”’ 
told me how, on one occasion, he himself had set out upon such an 
expedition. The patient was a clan son of his, a man bound to him 


” 


by close bonds of affection ; the “ sleepers’’ were kinsmen from a 
neighbouring village, and they invited him to go with them on their 
quest. He fell asleep; his limbs became heavy as though he were 
dead ; he was afraid. He picked up the wooden ladder which led 
up to the house in which they were lying, and carried it with him. 
The other “ sleepers’’ asked him why he was doing this.. He 
replied: ‘‘ No, Iam afraid ; I am going back.” Then some of them 
urged him to come on, but others said: “ All right, you go.” So 
he returned to his body and awoke. That the man believed in the 
genuineness of this experience I have very little doubt, both from the 
manner in which he told it to me and from its very nature, for 
generally he was rather a boastful person, and would hardly have 
confessed to fear if his story had been a mere fabrication. 


Indeed, I am convinced that all the Manam natives firmly believe 
in the reality of the journey which the “ sleepers’ take, and I am 
also of the opinion that the “ sleepers ’’ themselves believe in it, too. 
I was present on one occasion when three women “ slept ’’ to recover 
the spirit of an old woman called Buto’ang, which, it was thought, 
had been kidnapped by her dead husband, Bariamung. The 
ceremony did not take place in Buto’ang’s house, but in an adjacent 
one belonging to a clan brother of her husband. When I arrived I 
found her sons and their wives assembled in the homestead, 
together with many of their children, and some other elderly women 
related to her by clanship and marriage. The night was intensely 
dark, and the only light was from the small fires round which the 
people were sitting. One of her sons was collecting areca nut and 
tobacco to send to his dead father, and was at the moment much 
distressed that he had only a bunch of poor quality to send. Similar 
gifts had been brought for the “ sleepers ’’ to take to an old man of 
another clan who had died a week previously, since one of them 


was his sister-in-law. All this tobacco and areca nut was hung 
DD 
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up in the hut in which the women were to “ sleep.”*4 Then a hush 
fell upon the company, and one of the “ sleepers,” Sagido, a girl 
of about fourteen years old, made the necessary magic, which she 
had been taught by her mother. It was too dark to see her 
movements by the light of the smouldering fires, but she told me 
afterwards that she had taken some mwarepog leaves and had 
murmured over them “ kaloai, ilem tata, tlem apa-apa, ilem bugybug, 
a’u pwoipwa'e, gotalarit be malala gotswai, tswa! kaloat.’’ I was 
not able to get from her a translation or explanation of this spell ; 
malala gotswai means, I think, “ sit down [in] the central place of 
the village (or homestead) ”’ ; the probable significance of the word 
tswa! has already been commented upon; the use of the word 
kaloai is interesting for, in the dialect of the west coast of Manam, 
there is no “ k,” and it is possible, therefore, that this is an obsolete 
word whose meaning has been forgotten. With these charmed 
leaves she then swept the floor of the house round about the fire, 
where she and her companions were to lie, handed a leaf to both of 
them, and together all three waved the leaves around their heads. 
Then they lay down about the fire, and close to them in the front 
part of the hut, with her back turned towards them, sat Enena 
(the wife of the owner of the hut), who had been one of Buto’ang’s 
most attentive nurses. Many of the onlookers then crowded near 
the house to listen. The three women appeared to fall asleep almost 
at once, and after an interval of perhaps two or three minutes they 
began to talk. First they commented to each other on the journey 
and on the distance to be traversed. Then they came to the water 
in which the dead wash themselves before entering the Land of the 
Dead. They passed across this and on the far bank found the 
European blanket in which the old man who had recently died had 
been wrapped for burial, and which he had now thrown away. 
Presently they approached the village, and heard a man singing, 
and soon after they met the old man and gave him the tobacco and 
areca nut which his sons had sent to him. He then told them that 
he had not died, as had been supposed, from old age, but that he had 





#1 When the “ sleeping ”’ rite is over, this tobacco and areca nut may be consumed 
by any living person, save those who have actually been “ sleeping.” 
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been killed by nabwa, though he had been unable to see his murderers’ 
faces. This piece of information, deduced by the listeners from the 
“ sleepers’ ’’ remarks, caused quite a sensation among them. More 
spirits came up to where the “ sleepers ’”’ were talking, and many of 
them commented upon Sagido’s presence there, and were for some 
reason angry about it. Leaving this section of the village, the 
three women went on to where the clan of Buto’ang’s« husband 
dwell. On the way they met Sagido’s mother—dead for the past 
three years—who noticed that her daughter had now attained 
puberty, asked her to whom she was married, and showed a good 
deal of displeasure on hearing that she was not yet even betrothed. 
At last, after meeting one or two other dead clanfellows, they came 
to the house of Bariamung, Buto’ang’s husband, where he was 
living with his second wife, the sick woman’s sister, who had died 
many years ago. Inside they found Buto’ang herself, very weak. 
They asked Bariamung to let her go back with them to the land of 
the living, but he refused, saying that he felt lonely without her, 
and in this he was supported by his dead wife. Then the “ sleepers ”’ 
became angry, and Sagido lost her temper, crying out: ‘‘ Then 
Ill hit him!” (masa muni). After a while the argument died down, 
and we heard one of the women say: ‘“ Buto’ang, put on your 
petticoat ; stand up; stand up; let us go.’** Eventually after 
some trouble and a good deal of opposition on the part of Bariamung 
and his dead wife, they got Buto’ang down from the house, and 
supporting her carefully they led her away. Soon they came to the 
water’s edge and prepared to wash themselves, but to their disgust 
they saw some horse’s dung nearby,”* so they went to another part 
of the water. On the way Buto’ang asked them to stop, as she 
wished to urinate (a remark which gave rise to titters among the 
audience). Then the women gathered some leaves with which to 
wash themselves and Buto’ang. These were not mwarepog, nor of 





*2 When a woman is ill or sleeping, she often wears only a single skirt of shredded 
banana leaves (saresare) ; the petticoat referred to here is a baligo, one made from 
pandanus leaf fibre. 

*8 The Manam islanders have a great disgust of dung, and always avoid paths 
which have been thus dirtied by pigs. They are familiar with horses, since these 
are used by the Mission. 
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a kind that are commonly used by the living for ritual washing, but 
white in colour and of a tree belonging, I was told, to the spirits. 
When they had finished washing they began to sing a wailing song— 
very softly at first. This was taken up by one or two of the elderly 
women who were listening, and presently the “ sleepers’ began to 
wail in earnest. It was clear that they would soon return to their 
bodies, and Enena, the woman who was waiting to catch Buto’ang’s 
spirit, turned half round and leant towards them. Presently, 
while the wailing and singing were still going on, Sagido rolled 
over (she had been lying on her side) and murmured in a sleepy 
voice: ‘‘ Enena, take it.”” Enena clapped her hands over one 
hip, scrambled quickly down from the house, and calling out “ I’ve 
got it,” she ran away to Buto’ang’s house to return the spirit to its 
body. The wailing continued for a few minutes longer, and the 
three women then awoke. Sagido sat up very cramped and stiff; 
the arm on which she had been lying had gone to sleep; the thick 
shell discs on her rattan belt had been pressed painfully into her side, 
and she complained that her mouth felt dry and that she must wash 
it out before she had a smoke. The listeners now wandered off to 
their homes, confident in their knowledge that Buto’ang’s spirit had 
been rescued, and the “ sleepers’’ sat down on the ground for a 
refreshing chew of areca nut. 

Throughout the almost continuous flow of conversation carried 
on by the “ sleepers ’’ with each other and with the spirits of the 
dead, the listeners had been paying breathless attention to everything 
that was said, sometimes giggling nervously, sometimes whispering 
comments to each other. The small children were, as far as possible, 
kept quiet, and a baby which would not stop crying was carried 
away. Two dogs which attempted to fight were sternly suppressed. 
But the reason for this hush did not seem to arise from any feelings 
of “ religious awe,”” but was due, I think, partly to a fear of waking 
the “ sleepers,’ partly to anxiety not to miss anything which they 
said. The “sleepers”’ themselves spoke in their natural voices, 
exactly as though they had been awake talking to their friends, 
and from time to time Sagido gave the nervous giggle which she so 
often gives when she is half afraid or when she is torn between shyness 
and a desire to show off. Furthermore, the remarks which they 
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passed to each other and their conversations with the dead were 
typical of similar talks in daily, waking life. There was nothing 
whatever mysterious or mediumistic about either their matter or 
their manner. Even when they wailed they did this just as though 
they were awake. It is, of course, possible that the whole 
performance was an elaborate, conscious fake, but I should find it 
very hard to believe that it was so. 


“ Sleeping ”’ to recover a spirit is a common practice. There 
is another rite which is (or was) sometimes used to cure sickness 
which I did not see, but of which I was told. The members of 
every village in Manam belong to a number of different clans, many 
(perhaps in olden days all) of which possess a morupu. This word 
is used to denote a certain variety of supernatural beings, who 
appear to have been originally human, although I was unable to 
learn anything about their mythology. It is also used for the wooden 
masks which are worn by men who impersonate these beings in 
dances. The principal occasions on which the morupu dance are 
the completion of a new men’s club-house, and at the close of the 
mourning period for a chief. But I was told that the morupu of 
two of the clans of Tsogari village have a special dance of their own, 
and that if a man of this village is ill his relatives can ask the members 
of these two clans to perform their dance, and that this will cure him. 
Whether other clans in other villages also have this power, I could 
not find out (because I was a woman the natives were naturally 
somewhat unwilling to tell me much of the more esoteric side of their 
life), nor could I discover anything about the principle on which 
such a cure was effected, and I never heard of any specific occasion 
on which such a dance had been given. I was told that the people 
who perform it are rewarded for their services by gifts of dogs’ teeth, 
tobacco and areca nut, but they are not given a pig, since those who 
have performed a morupu dance must abstain from pork for three 
or four months. 


The curative methods which have been described so far are 
apparently all native to Manam. There are, however, on the western 
side of the island two men who have introduced a type of treatment 
which does not seem to have been known formerly, and which they 
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learnt when away on indentured labour. One of these men, Ona’a, 
has already been mentioned. Although he sometimes uses one of 
the usual forms of Manam treatment as described above, he is chiefly 
noted for his success in sucking injurious objects from out a patient’s 
body, and thereby restoring him to health. It is no uncommon sight 
to see him seated in a homestead clearing, his hat drawn well down 
over his blinded eyes, doctoring, it may be a woman with rheumatic 
pains or an internal chill, or a child with a belly-ache. The principal 
implement of his trade is a bamboo tube, about an inch in diameter, 
and some nine inches long. Through this he sucks out the objects 
(ana ipasiant) which some magician has charmed into the sufferer’s 
body. These may be stones, a piece of knotted leaf, or some tightly 
twisted strands drawn from clothing, etc. The other specialist, 
who also practises this suction cure, does not use a bamboo tube, 
but applies his mouth directly to the patient’s body, and Ona’a told 
me that he too uses this method if the object to be extracted is too 
large to pass through the bamboo. Ona’a generally uses this 
“‘ suction ”’ cure if the person is suffering from some definitely localized 
pain. The following account of his treatment of a woman who was, 
I think, suffering from rheumatism in her shoulders, may be taken 
as typical of his procedure. 

When he had arrived and the company had settled down, the 
patient gave Ona’a an areca nut, and with this in the palm of his 
hand he rubbed the places where she said she felt the pain. He then 
put the nut in his mouth—without the usual accessories of lime and 
pepper leaf—chewed it for a while, and then spat it out. Now he 
brought forth from the old canvas bag which he always carries on 
one shoulder, his bamboo tube. He tapped the lower end on his 
arm to make sure that it was empty, and then put this end on the 
patient’s body just below the left shoulder, where she had complained 
of pain. Applying his mouth to the other end, he began to suck, 
at first in short spasms, then with one long pull, so that the flesh 
beneath the tube was drawn upwards and, since the patient could 
not see what was being done, she might indeed well have thought 
that something was being sucked out of her body. Ona’a removed 
the tube, and spat from out his mouth a tangled mass. One of the 
children present pounced upon this and began, somewhat gingerly, 
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to unravel it, while the patient herself and some other women who 
were there looked on anxiously. It proved to be a piece of (?) croton 
leaf, tightly twisted and knotted. Everyone present was deeply 
impressed. A half coconut shell of water was brought ; the leaf, 
unravelled now, was put into it, and it was set aside to “ cool.” 
Fresh water must always be used for this purpose for, so I was told, 
sea water is “‘ too hot,’ a statement which seems to harmonize 
with a general conception already mentioned that salt water has some 
“supernatural ’’ property which is not clearly defined, but which 
is expressed by the metaphorical use of the phrase “it is hot” 
(tvagogo).24 The patient’s other shoulder was treated in the same 
way as the first, and from it was extracted a small stone, which was 
also added to the coconut shell of water. After this a plate of food 
was set before Ona’a, and he was also given some tobacco and areca 
nut. The psychological effect of this treatment upon the woman 
herself was very noticeable. She ceased to worry about herself, 
and became much more cheerful, though she acknowledged that she 
was not yet entirely free from pain. I could never learn anything 
of how these injurious magical objects which Ona’a was wont to 
extract from his patients’ bodies were believed to be inserted into 
them, but this form of sorcery was classed with dzere and regarded 
as being of foreign origin. Ona’a also professed to be able to cure 
ordinary dzere by sending his spirit in sleep to discover where the 
charmed packet, used by the sorcerer to cause his victim’s sickness, 
was hidden. Thus, on one occasion he recovered a piece of a pad 
used by a woman when carrying heavy burdens on her head, and 
in this way restored to health the wife of the village chief. This 
method is, I believe, practised by other “ doctors ”’ also, but I was 
told that although the charmed object could be discovered in this 
manner, and by being immersed in fresh water could be rendered 
harmless, it is not possible to discover the identity of the sorcerer. 





24Compare with this the supposedly ill-effect of sea-water upon sores; the 
fact that people purifying themselves from ritual uncleanness must bathe in the 
sea ; and that those who have planted crops over which magic has been made, must 
abstain from washing in the sea for a day, lest the power of the garden magic be 
destroyed. 
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Conclusion 


It has already been suggested that one of the functions of the 
belief in sorcery is to reassure a people, lacking in scientific medical 
knowledge, that sickness and death, since they are caused by human 
agencies, are capable of being controlled.2® In the same way the 
spells and rites employed by native “ doctors ’’ in curing disease are 
valuable in that they give the patient confidence, and hence strength, 
to fight his sickness. Of recent years the medical profession have 
realized more and more the important part which suggestion plays 
in the curing of many ailments, and to how great an extent a person’s 
psychological condition reacts upon his physical state. It is because 
this is so that the “‘ magical ’’ practices of uncivilized peoples have 
a real value in times of sickness, and that, despite the fact that 
they are often unavailing, such peoples continue to put their faith 
in them. 


Furthermore, the performance of magical rites for the curing 
of a sick person does much to relieve the emotional strain which his 
illness puts upon those who love him. No one who has seen a 
mother nursing her child who is dangerously ill can fail to appreciate 
the value of magic in this direction. All practical means of curing 
have failed ; she is almost hopeless and desperate in her inability 
to do anything to save the child. Then the “doctor” comes. 
He recites spells; he performs a number of actions—spells and 
actions hallowed and proved effective by tradition. Hope is 
renewed. She takes up her burden of nursing once more, 
strengthened and calmed by her faith that all will now be well. 
This function of magic has been emphasized many times by 
Malinowski, and the following passage may fitly be quoted here in 
conclusion. 


“ Forsaken by his knowledge, baffled by his past experience 
and by his technical skill, he [man] realizes his impotence. Yet his 
desire grips him the more strongly ; his anxiety, his fears and hopes, 
induce a tension in his organism which drives him to some sort of 
activity . . . Passive inaction, the only thing dictated by reason, 





25 Vide Oceania, Vol. V, p. 78. 
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is the last thing in which he can acquiesce. His nervous system and 
his whole organism drive him to some substitute activity ... 
The function of magic is to ritualize man’s optimism, to enhance 
his faith in the victory of hope over fear.’’?* 










CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 





26 B,. Malinowski, ‘‘ Magic, Science and Religion,” in Science, Reigion and 
Reality, Ed. by J. Needham, London, 1926, pp. 73, 83; cf. also Leo Tolstoy, War 
and Peace, Vol. II, pp. 409-410, World's Classics Eda. 


NATIVE CULTURE OF WOGEO 


REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN NEW GUINEA 
By H. Ian HocsBIn 


eo previously studied only societies where the native culture 

had been very much modified by European civilization, when 
a grant was made available for me by the Australian National 
Research Council in 1934 I determined to select, if possible, an area 
where the old culture was still functioning more or less as formerly. 
A tribe in the interior of New Guinea would have suited me best, 
but I had to abandon all idea of this owing to transport difficulties. 
I finally selected Wogeo, one of the Schouten Islands off the north 
coast of New Guinea. Here there has indeed been a certain amount 
of contact, but so far it has not penetrated at all deeply. I was 
guided in my decision by Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, Commissioner for 
Native Affairs in the New Guinea Administration, and to him I 
wish to express my thanks. I have to thank too Professor A. P. 
Elkin, Chairman of the Anthropological Committee of the Australian 
National Research Council, for his help and ready co-operation. 
I also owe a debt to Mr. and Mrs. Tom Ifould of Boram Plantation 
for looking after the landing of my stores from the island steamer 
and arranging for their subsequent delivery to me, and for their 
many kindnesses and hospitality while I was waiting for a schooner 
to take me to Wogeo, and again after I returned. 


Wogeo and Its People. 


Wogeo, which lies practically on the intersection of the third 
degree of south latitude and the one hundred and forty-fourth degree 
of east longitude, is the most northerly of the Schouten Islands, 
which include also Manam, Kairiru, Bam and Koil, as well as several 
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smaller islands. I was ignorant of the fact when I went there, but 
it now appears that the culture of Wogeo and of Manam, studied 
by Miss C. H. Wedgwood, are in some ways related.? I am hoping 
that Miss Wedgwood’s work will fill up some of the gaps in my own, 
for it was impossible for me to use women as informants. 

Almost all the Schouten Islands are of volcanic origin, and most 
of them are mountainous. Two, Manam and Bam, are active 
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volcanoes. I do not know the exact height of Wogeo, but two peaks, 
Mounts Ilodap and Yanasora, are probably about 1300 feet, though 
the island is rather less than sixteen miles in circumference. The 





1 Wogeo appears on old charts as Roissy Island. It is also spelt Vokeo, though 
the natives themselves call it Wageva. I would like to make a plea here for the 
systematic revision of place names in the western Pacific. Despite the fact that few 
Melanesian languages contain sounds at all difficult for persons who speak English, 
the spelling in official documents is more often than not incorrect. In New Guinea, 
for instance, the well-known airport spelt Lae is invariably pronounced Lei, pre- 
sumably its real native name. The township close by is called Salamoa, but spelt 
Salamaua. Hundreds of other examples could be given. 

® Vide the report published in Oceania, IV, 373-403. 
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lower slopes are of breccia and coralline limestone, but the core J 
believe is basalt, and in consequence the soil is very rich. 


The rainfall is exceptional even for these latitudes, and the 
whole island is densely wooded. I had no rain gauge with me, but 
I would say that the mean annual rainfall cannot be less than 200 
inches. I may say that I have lived in a place with a fall of 180 
inches, and Wogeo appeared to be much wetter. Whole weeks of 
unbroken torrential rain were by no means unusual. Droughts 
have occurred only twice within the memory of the oldest men. 
They cannot be said to present any grave problems, for the natives 
can always fall back on sago, crustacea and fish. 


There are two seasons, one dominated by the monsoon, which 
blows from November to April or May, and the other by the south- 
east trade, which blows during the rest of the year. Native life is 
not very much affected, as the principal foods grow the whole year 
round, there being no harvest time and no annually recurring 
period when food is scarce. Voyages to the mainland can be made 
only during certain months, but as the people are content with a 
visit once in every five or six years these are not of overwhelming 
importance. The few months when nuts are ripe are the busiest, 
but one does not find everybody completely absorbed even then. 


The principal crops are taro, bananas and coconuts. A few 
yams are cultivated, but they are kept for ceremonial occasions and 
are not much appreciated. Breadfruit and other fruits are important 
foods in their season. The extreme richness of the soil is indicated 
by the enormous size to which pawpaws grow. I measured one 
which was 29 inches round and 1g inches long. I have also seen 
taro so large that one was as much as a man could carry (Plate IIa). 
Four or five different varieties of nuts grow on the island, including 
the Canarium almond. These are used locally for food, and are also 
in demand by the natives of the mainland. I believe that the Murik 
people, who act as middlemen, trade Wogeo almonds for miles up 
the Sepik River. 

Wild pigs are sometimes hunted, but for meat the natives 
are mainly dependent on village pigs, which are killed on most 
occasions of ceremonial importance. Lizards and dogs are also 
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occasionally eaten. Fish are often added to the daily meal, but the 
sea is not very well stocked, except at odd times. 


. Until I myself went there no European had ever dwelt either on 

Wogeo or the adjacent islands. Traders, recruiters and government 
) officials visit them from time to time, but have never spent more 
) than a night or two ashore. Contact with Europeans began towards 
the end of the last century, and even middle-aged men can recall 
the introduction of steel tools.* Recruiting began in about 1905, 
and from that time on practically every native has spent a period of 
three or four years at work on a plantation. Under the German 
regime only fully grown men were accepted, but now youths-are 
3 preferred, in some ways a better arrangement. Even so I believe 
that some limit should be placed on the number allowed to be away 
at any one time. 


A month before I arrived the Roman Catholic Mission—the 
Society of the Sacred Word—established a native teacher there. 
What the ultimate effect of this will be it is as yet too soon to say, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that the culture would in all 
: probability have modified itself within the next few years. 


Conditions of Field Work. 


} I arrived in Wogeo in February 1934 and left again in the 
| following December. I made my headquarters at the village of 
: Dap (Plate IIIA), where I had a house built for me. This was 
| selected because it was the best anchorage during that season. It 
proved to be a fortunate choice, for the village is fairly large and is 
) in the centre of one of the most populous districts. At first I hoped 
to spend a few months in each of two or three villages, but I soon 
found that it would be better to remain at Dap and get to know well 
) all the people in the neighbourhood, thus providing myself with a 
complete background for the casual conversations and gossip I 
) heard. If I had kept to my first plan I doubt very much whether 





8 Some years before this, however, a European sailor was washed up on the 
; island but soon left for the mainland. According to tradition too—the incident 
occurred before the birth of anyone now living—at about the same time a ship 
anchored off the coast, and the crew came ashore and helped themselves to several 
pigs. The natives are said to have all run away. 
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it would have been possible to gain the sympathy and confidence of 
the people of more than one district. The natives are all intensely 
jealous and suspicious of each other, and I think would not have 
been willing to tell me their secrets if they had thought that I intended 
to pass on to a new place. All the villages were, of course, visited 
and a week or two spent in some of them, but I always was regarded 
as a resident of Dap. This, however, automatically gave me a 
privileged position in Gol village on the other side of the island, as 
the two places have an intimate relation with each other. As a 
result of this I was able to collect valuable information from there. 


I did my best to learn the language, but despite an acquaintance 
with Melanesian languages of the Solomons my progress was not 
great.4 After a time I could understand a good deal of the talk I 
overheard in the village, except when people shouted and when very 
old men spoke. The speech of the latter is usually indistinct owing 
to their having no teeth. I was never able to approach fluency 
myself, and when informants came to my house we usually spoke a 
mixture of dialect and pidgin, with which almost everyone is familiar. 
Except during the first couple of months I used interpreters only 
with one old man whose speech, or rather whose mumble, I could 
make very little of, and when collecting certain magical formule. 
I required all the help I could get with these, as many of them are 
exceptionally obscure, and sometimes the words used are modified 
for the occasion. Naturally I was careful in each case to choose as 
an assistant someone who was legitimately entitled to expect that 
he would inherit the magic, and in three instances what happened 
was that I was present while the spells were being taught to a younger 





* The vocabulary is in many respects definitely Oceanic (e.g. mata=eye, lima= 
arm, rongo=hear, man=bird, 1ka=fish, etc.) and many of the grammatical processes 
are also related to those of other Melanesian languages. At the same time there 
are some curious differences both of vocabulary and grammar. Thus the numerals 
are as follows: ta (1), r~a (2), tol (3), kwik (4), bwokobwa (5), bwarago (6), bweitol (7), 
hikirua (8), kikirua-bwokobwa (9), kikirua-bwarago (10), kikirua-bweitol (11), kikitol- 
bwokobwa (12), etc., with kikivat (16) and wusu (20). Also there are no inclusive 
and exclusive forms for the dual and plural pronouns of the first person. Plurality 
is not indicated at all except with regard to the subject of a sentence, and even then 
it is the verb which has to be modified, not the noun. On the other hand there is 
no gender, a usual feature I believe in Papuan languages. 
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man. The total number of spells recorded with the aid of an 
interpreter, however, forms but a fraction of those collected. 


The Natives. 

The natives vary enormously in physical characteristics. The 
skin may be anything in between pale café-au-lait and very dark 
brown, the nose short and thin or long and broad, and the face round 
or oval with prominent cheek bones. The eyes may even be oblique, 
sometimes with a true Mongolian fold. It has been suggested in 
New Guinea that this may indicate Malay influence, but straight 
hair is almost unknown, and the lank black locks of the typical Malay 
are not found at all. Melanesians everywhere vary a good deal, and 
I am doubtful whether Wogeo is in this respect exceptional. In 
Malaita, for example, I have seen light brown and chocolate coloured 
skins, black hair and chestnut. The chief difference is that there 
is certainly a higher percentage of oblique eyes in Wogeo. 


The hair is in some individuals naturally black, and in others 
naturally dark brown, but as black and henna dyes and bleaching 
preparations are in continual use, I do not know which colour is 
more common. 


I must emphasize that the different physical characteristics are 
found in every possible combination. Most emphatically there are 
not two distinct types, one light skinned with fine features and the 
other dark with coarse heavy features. I make a special point of 
this because so many physical anthropologists seem to be able to 
sort out distinct types and then build up racial history from them. 
It has always seemed to me that the selection of these types is an 
arbitrary matter, and that different results might have been reached 
if others had been chosen. 


Anxiety was felt two or three years ago at a rumour that leprosy 
existed on the island. A thorough inspection was made, and one 
suspect removed. He is at present in the leper hospital in New 
Ireland. I myself saw no signs of the disease, though there are a 
few cases of gangosa, which at first sight appears to resemble it. 
Except for malaria, which is extremely prevalent, native health is 
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on the whole comparatively good—though by European standards 
it is, of course, shockingly bad. Frambeesia is universal, but one 
does not see many tropical sores and ulcers. Tuberculosis is not as 
common as it is in some other places, and I saw only one case of 
elephantiasis. There are, however, half a dozen deaf mutes, two or 
three imbeciles, and a couple of individuals are blind. 


The natives—there are about goo of them—differ profoundly 
in temperament from any with whom I have previously worked. 
They are intensely jealous and suspicious of each other, rather 
excitable, and very easily offended ; in fact, what we are accustomed 
to call temperamental. This is, I think, the result of their social 
organization and their sexual customs. Tact and diplomacy are 
always indispensable in field work, but I have never before had to 
tread with such extreme caution. Coming straight as I did from the 
blunt, honest and rather placid Malaitamen, Wogeo tantrums and 
sulks gave me a shock. I made a few good friends, but I am afraid 
that no one could call these natives as a whole really likable. 


Social Organization. 


The population is concentrated on the coast, which is divided 
into five separate districts : Wonevaro to the east, Takul and Bukdi 
to the north, Ga to the west, and Bagiau to the south. In Bukdi, 
where the hills rise steeply out of the sea, the villages are placed on 
ridges a short distance inland, but elsewhere they are situated just 
above the beach, separated from it by a belt of trees which act as a 
very necessary breakwind. The average population of a village is 
about 60, but some are smaller, and the one village of the Ga district 
is much larger. Bwanag village alone, in Takul, is scattered, most 
families there having a separate homestead. Elsewhere the houses 


are all grouped around a large and lofty men’s house, the miabwa 
(Plates IIs, IIIa and IIIs). 


The society is divided into a large number of local clans, normally 
patrilineal, two, or occasionally three, to a village. Every clan has 
at its head at least one headman, with the title of kokwal. The houses 
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of the clan are all grouped together, and if the leading kokwals® 
of the two clans in the village are at all ambitious there is often 
bitter rivalry between them, in which all their relatives are involved. 

Absolutely distinct from the clans, and cutting right across 
them, are two exogamous matrilineal divisions named respectively 
after the bat and the hawk. The members of these two divisions, 
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or moieties as I shall call them, have a number of reciprocal obliga- 
tions connected more particularly with ceremonies. There is no 
traditional hostility, but on the contrary it is regarded as a grave 
offence to speak in anger to a person of the opposite moiety or to 





5A number of native words which have not even an approximate English 
equivalent, such as kokwal and nanarang (vide infra) have had to be introduced into 
this report, but I have purposely kept it as low as possible. The language does not 
permit the modification of nouns to indicate the plural (vide note 4), so I have taken 
the liberty of adding an s, as it would be misleading to leave them unaltered in an 
English context. It seems to me pedantic to insist on absolute accuracy for a mere 
sprinkling of native words though, of course, I would never dream of altering a text. 
This is especially the case with Melanesian languages, of which be it remembered 
there are hundreds. Many of them do not indicate the plural at all, and those which 
do each have a different method. 
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strike him. Ifin a moment of forgetfulness this occurs compensation 
has always to be paid. 

This double system of descent is reflected in the theory. of 
conception, which stresses the part played by both parents. It is 
believed that the foetus is formed from menstrual blood and semen, 
but that repeated acts of sexual intercourse are necessary because 
the passage leading from the womb has also to be blocked up with 
semen to prevent the blood from escaping. The whole process is 
thought of as being entirely physiological; that is to say, no spiritual 
intervention of any kind takes place. 

The word used for moiety is ¢ima, also the word for mother, 
“because it goes with the mother.” Persons of the same moiety 
are also spoken of as one blood (dara ta). According to native ideas 
this is a statement of fact, though they do not imagine, as in some 
places, that there are physiological and anatomical differences 
between the two groups. The word dan is used for the clan. This 
is the ordinary word for water, but the older men explain that in 
this connection it is a euphemism for semen. I can well believe that 
this is so, as I have once or twice heard it so used in other contexts, 
though why a people normally very open in their speech should 
require a euphemism I find it hard to understand. The very names 
for the social groupings thus emphasize how membership is 
established. Yet it must be admitted that with respect to the clan 
many people do not know that this is so. In the early days of my 
visit when I knew only a few men I made enquiries about the 
significance of the use of the word dan, but without success. This 
certainly had nothing to do with embarrassment felt at the mention 
of semen, for one never has any difficulty in inducing most Melanesians 
to talk about sexual matters. Indeed, the difficulty often lies in 
getting them to stop. Wider kindred groups than the clan too 
are sometimes spoken of as dans, but there is a feeling that the word 
warowaro should rather be employed for these. This is derived 
from waro, which means creeper or rope, the idea being that an 
individual is like a tree from which creepers trail in all directions. 

The kinship system is very simple. There is a special term for 
mother’s brother and for cross-cousin. The father’s sister is referred 
to by the same term as the mother, but she may also be spoken of as 
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the “‘ female father.”” This, however, is definitely of little significance 
Perhaps the only unusual feature is that a man calls his sisters-in-law 
‘“‘ mother ” and they call him “son.” There are no joking relation- 
ships, and the only avoidances are between a person and his parents- 
in-law and the siblings of the consort who are of the same sex as 
himself. The system is extended to all persons within the same 
district as the speaker and to most of the persons outside it with 
whom he has social relations. The precise method of extension is 
entirely a matter of convenience. Thus I know of one man who 
prefers to call his half-brother ‘‘ mother’s brother,” and another who 
calls his father’s brother ‘‘ grandfather.” A third calls his father’s 
brother’s son “ sister’s son”’ because the father’s brother’s wife is 
the same age as himself. 

The kinship system is clearly not a rigid framework to which 
everything must be adapted. If I may be permitted the simile, 
, it is much more like a net which may be pulled and pushed about, 
and even cut and joined together again. 

Despite the double system of descent, Wogeo is predominantly 
patrilineal in sentiment. The father is the head of the family and 
owes few obligations to his brother-in-law. A number of reciprocal 
obligations exist between a man and his sister’s son, but the boy’s 
main loyalty is to his own clan. At the same time one observes in 
individual cases that sentimental reaction to the mother’s side so 
common in patrilineal societies. 

Two or three features of the kinship system struck me as 
particularly interesting. One was the very obvious conflict in a 
man’s mind when he is related to both the parties in a quarrel—I 
have mentioned how frequent quarrels are—as, for example, if one 
of his clansmen has a dispute with his mother’s sister’s son. I also 
observed that there was often a marked difference between the way 
a child is treated by his mother’s sister and his father’s brother’s 
wife, though both are classified as ‘‘ mothers.”” The mother’s 
sister is much the more motherly of the two, because she is related 
to the child by what we would call ties of blood. 

In Wogeo too I found that commonplace of Melanesia, if not 
of the world, namely ambivalence of feelings between brothers. 
Practically all brothers are mutually dependent and have affection 
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for each other, but this is often overlaid with a great deal of jealousy 
and ill feeling. 

In dealing with kinship one other subject calls for comment, 
adoption, which is extremely common. It is impossible to get 
accurate statistics, because people do not like admitting that their 
children are not really their own, but of the 52 people actually living 
in Dap—g more are away on plantations—I know that 18 are 
adopted. It would seem that a large number of women are sterile, 
while on the other hand others are prolific. I am completely at a 
loss as to why this should be so. The men blame sterility drugs, but 
this is nonsense. Venereal diseases may be a factor, but of this I 
have no proof. 


A couple who wish to adopt a child always prefer to take an 
infant. In theory the child is cut off from its own relatives and 
given an entirely new set. Endeavours are made to keep the 
parentage hidden, but sooner or later the secret always leaks out. 
The true parents probably never win back any real affection from 
the person concerned, but invariably a sentimental tie binds him to 
them and his true blood relatives, so that a child who has been 
adopted may almost be considered to have a double set of relatives, 
the kin of the man who begat him and the woman who bore him, and 
the kin of the couple who reared him. 


The Kokwal. 


In the preceding section I spoke of ‘‘ the clan headman,”’ who 
is called kokwal. In reality the kokwal is more than a headman, 
though he is less than a chief for he has absolute control only over 
the members of his clan—5o0 or 60 individuals at a maximum. He 
is distinguished from other people by the fact that he alone wears 
ornaments of boars’ tusks. He is selected by his father from amongst 
the eldest sons of his wives. Thus the leading kokwal of Dap has 
selected, though unofficially as yet, the eldest son of his second wife, 
actually his third son, as his successor (Plate IB). The eldest son 
of all cannot be deprived of honour entirely, and he too will be 
entitled to style himself kokwal, though the title will be a very 
empty one. 
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The kokwal has a far more extensive knowledge of magic than 
other people, and all of them are supposed to be sorcerers. In 
addition they are wealthier than other men, but since wealth consists 
primarily of garden produce and pigs, this means that they work 
harder. 


A kokwal who has energy, ability and that indefinable quality 
personality is respected and enjoys a great deal of power, but one 
who is lazy is of no more importance in the community than an 
untitled person. Prestige is maintained by feasts and distributions 
of food on certain set occasions, such as when a house is built and when 
children are initiated. 


Economics. 


This subject is really too complicated to be dealt with at all ina 
report. The following are a few random notes. 

The relationship to land is a very personal one. The areas 
owned by the members of a clan are generally all together, but the 
group as a whole cannot be said to possess land, unless one is speaking 
in a very general way, as we do for instance when we speak of the 
territories owned by the British. Land is a valuable possession 
because it produces all the food of the natives except fish and meat. 
Wars of conquest have never taken place as there is enough and to 
spare for everybody. Ownership of trees apart from ground, common 
elsewhere in Melanesia, is not customary. 


There is the usual differentiation of tasks between the sexes. 
Women look after the house, do most of the cooking, plant taro and 
keep the garden weeded, make their own garments, collect shellfish 
and land crabs, and mind the younger children. Men scarcely touch 
babies until they are several months old, and there is a saying that a 
child belongs to its mother until it can talk. Men do all the heavy 
garden work, such as cutting down trees and fencing, gather the nut 
crop, build houses, make most of the tools and utensils, and catch 
fish. On the occasion of feasts both sexes combine and cook the food 
together. Apart from the kokwal there is little or no specialization, 
except that some men are more skilful than others at carving, and 
some have extra good memories for magic. 
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All big undertakings are initiated and controlled by the kokwal. 
These include the erection of men’s club houses, ceremonial presenta- 
tions of huge quantities of food by one village to another, and 
expeditions to the mainland, where nuts and nets are exchanged for 
pots, baskets and many different kinds of ornaments. 

A word or two more may be said about the ceremonial presenta- 
tions of food. At one I attended fifteen pigs changed hands. With 
the pigs went, so far as I could estimate, five tons of taro, three tons 
of husked dried almonds, 200 ropes of bananas, at least 5,000 green 
drinking coconuts, and hundreds of bunches of areca nuts. This 
food was displayed with great care on a platform arranged in the 
form of a canoe, very elaborately decorated (Plate IIIs). The taro 
and bananas were put into the “ hull ”’ of the canoe, the nuts displayed 
on the “ outrigger,” and the pigs arranged in a line below, each one 
decked with white coconut leaflets, croton leaves and festoons of 
red fruit strung together. First the villagers who were making the 
gift danced in the village to which it was to go, and then the men 
from there danced in the first village. Finally the people of both 
places danced together. It would be difficult to convey in words 
the splendour of these scenes, especially when the dances were held 
at night, lit by flaming torches. The whole island attended in festal 
dress, decorated with all manner of ornaments, in many cases 
including magnificent bird of paradise plumes. Three of these 
presentations were held while I was on the island. 


Sex and Marriage. 


The sexual life of the islanders does not begin until about the 
age of 16 or 17 or later, but is then particularly free. Relations 
with members of the clans of both parents and with persons of the 
same moiety are supposed to be avoided, but cases of moiety incest, 
at least, create no particular scandal, and appear to be of fairly 
frequent occurrence. A certain decorum has to be observed, and 
young people are not expected to flaunt their love affairs in public, 
but otherwise they are permitted to carry on very much as they 
please. A youth is not supposed to have sexual relations with a 
married woman, and a married man is supposed to avoid single girls, 
but these regulations too are often honoured in the breach. Affairs 
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with the wife of a kokwal in particular are dangerous, because if the 
husband gets to know he may cause the death of the offender by 
means of sorcery. So far as I could see, however, the added danger 
gave a zest to the relation, for many people liked in private to boast 
of having long-continued affairs with the wives of important men. 
I venture to doubt whether they were all speaking the truth, but the 
fact that they boast in such terms is sufficient to indicate the popular 
attitude to extra-marital intercourse. 


Single girls do sometimes have children, but illegitimacy is 
not nearly so common as one might have expected. Just why this 
is so it is impossible to say. Professor Malinowski, it will be 
remembered, found the same situation in the Trobriands. I observed 
one fact that bears directly on the problem, namely that it is extremely 
rare for women to have children until they are, I judge, more than 
21 years of age, by which time most of them are safely married. 
I have noticed that even when a girl is married directly after her 
first menstruation, which does not regularly take place until almost 
certainly the seventeenth year, it is most unusual for her to have a 
child for several years. One Dap girl had a child within about 
eighteen months of her first menstruation—fortunately for herself 
she was married—and this was so unusual that she was described as 
a coconut putting forth a shoot before it had fallen from the parent 
tree. The comments on this girl, in fact, brought the whole matter 
to my notice. 


Though sexual relations do take place both before and after 
marriage between people of the same moiety, marriage within the 
moiety is rare, and where it does occur it is universally disapproved 
of. The old men say that in the past the guilty pair would have 
been killed, but I imagine that this lament for times past is a product 
not of modern times but of old age. It is at any rate certain that 
marriages within the moiety took place long before European control 
was established. Marriage within the clan has taken place too, 
but I know of only one case. Cross-cousins on both sides are also 





* These ages are approximate, for no accurate record is kept. At the same 
time I was aware of the dates when certain events known to the islanders occurred, 
such as the capture of Rabaul and the first year tax was paid. 
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forbidden as spouses “‘ because they are too close,” but, like the 
others, this regulation is at times broken. 


In certain cases marriage between the children of cross-cousins 
is considered to be highly desirable. The reason is this. On the 
marriage of a girl who has been betrothed in childhood her father 
usually presents her with a strip of land with fruit trees and nuts as 
a dowry. The girl goes to her husband and lives in his village, but 
the trees she leaves in the care of her brother. On her death the 
land is inherited by her son, while the son of her brother now looks 
after it. These two men generally like to arrange that the daughter 
of the one marries the son of the other, in which case the same land 
forms the girl’s dowry. It passes to her son in turn, so that by this 
means land always “ goes back to the clan,” even though for two 
generations it has belonged to someone else. 


” 


There are four methods of contracting marriage: childhood 
betrothal, elopement, “‘ capture,”’ and the mere setting up of a 
common household by the couple concerned. Of these the second 
is the most common. The leading members of the community like 
to betroth their children to ensure that they will not marry beneath 
them, but such arrangements are really de rigueur only for the eldest 
son and daughter of a kokwal. Most young people who wish to 
marry elope and remain in the bush for a few days. The girl’s 
relatives raise a spirited protest, even though they have no reasonable 
grounds for objecting to the young man. If the girl is already 
betrothed they make such a fuss that the young man may become 
afraid and send her back home, but if he is prepared to stand by his 
choice in the end they come round and agree to the match. It is 
considered unwise to force a girl to marry a man against her will, 
because people realize that unhappiness usually follows. The young 
man who has eloped with a betrothed girl generally pays compensa- 
tion, nowadays about ten shillings or a pound, not to the man he has 
robbed, but to her father or brother. 


On her marriage a girl who has been betrothed is provided with 
the household utensils that she will require by her parents. These 
include pots, wooden platters and baskets. In the case of an eloping 
couple these utensils are provided by the young niau’s kinsfolk. 
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Marriage by “ capture ”’ is very uncommon and, I gather, almost 
invariably a failure. A man who cannot persuade any girl to marry 
him, usually because he is too ugly or covered in ringworm, arranges 
for his relatives to seize the girl of his choice by force and bring her 
to his house. This has occurred two or three times of recent years 
in Wonevaro, but in not one case has the girl remained with the man 
for more than a few months. 


A couple settle down and live together openly without eloping 
as a rule only when they belong to different clans in the same village, 
and if there can be no possible objection to the marriage, even 
unreasonable ones. Occasionally too a pair of young men. will 
decide to exchange sisters if the women themselves have no objection. 
Widows and widowers also choose this form of marriage. 


Polygyny is permitted, and since there is an apparent surplus 
of women, due to the marriageable age for men being much higher 
than for women, quite a number of men have more than one wife, 
though no one has more than three.? The polygynist’s lot is not a 
happy one, for with very few exceptions tiie wives either quarrel 
continually or else one of them returns to her own village. Each 
wife has her own fireplace and cooking utensils, but only very rarely 
is the house divided into separate rooms. : 


The period which elapses between marriage and pregnancy may 
be looked upon as experimental, for separation is by no means 
uncommon. This may well be one reason why divorce after the 
woman has become a mother is extremely rare. There is a definite 
sentiment, however, in the community at large against separation 
once a couple have children, and the wife too is unwilling to leave 
her husband, because if she does she loses all claim to her offspring. 


Adultery. 


It will have been clear from what I have said already that 
adultery is rather the rule than the exception. There is probably 
no necessity at all in fact to qualify the statement that everyone 
commits adultery. Certainly there is no one in Dap whose name is 





7 In actual fact there are more males than females. 
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entirely free from scandal. Yet irregularities are not winked at, 
and the wronged partner always protests vehemently. 

If, or I might say when, a man of no particular importance 
learns that his wife has been unfaithful to him he vents his anger 
on her first of all and gives her a thrashing. He makes no attempt to 
exact vengeance on the adulterer until the occasion of a public 
festival, such as initiation or a ceremonial presentation of food by 
one village to another. Such festivals are always preceded by mock 
warfare in which individuals who consider themselves to have been 
wronged attack the persons responsible (Plate IIIs). If the husband 
is of some standing in the community, however, and he learns that 
his wife has been carrying on an affair with another man, he first of 
all beats a wooden slit-gong in his own village, then proceeds to the 
village of the adulterer, fully armed, and there hurls insults on his 
head. The villagers either run away or else retire into their houses. 
They dare not reply, ‘“‘ for they know that their kinsman is guilty, 
and they are ashamed.”’ The matter is usually patched up by the 
adulterer’s relatives paying compensation to the offended husband. 

Adultery with the wife of a kKokwal is much more serious. Several 
men have been killed for this within comparatively recent times, and 
if the wrongdoer was not killed outright it is said that sorcery was 
certainly used against him. Nowadays it is possible at least to 
postpone this fate by flying to another village and remaining there 
until a ship comes for labourers to work on some mainland plantation. 

The attitude of the people in general to most cases of adultery is, 
I feel certain, not one of extreme moral disapproval. If one asks 
someone about a case which may have just occurred the usual reply, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, is “‘ It is none of my business.”” Pressed 
further, most people will say that the couple ought to have taken 
more adequate precautions to prevent discovery. If the person 
asked is closely related to the wronged husband he will not, of course, 
treat the matter so lightly, for he will consider that he also has been 
injured. Yet it was interesting to note that when the wife of a man 
of Dap was unfaithful to him, although all his clansmen were out- 
wardly most indignant, one of them confessed to me in high glee 
that he did not really mind. His reason was that he had quarrelled 
with the man concerned a short time before. 
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The only time that strong moral feelings appear to be involved 
is when a person commits adultery with the wife of a clansman. 
Even then only the people of the same district feel the matter at all 
deeply. I had the good fortune to have a case of this kind occur 
while I was on the island. 

Fandum, while he was out in the bush, observed his wife and his 
half-brother Kaiaf walking together. He followed and overheard 
enough of their conversation to know that the two were carrying on 
an affair together. Returning to the village in a rage he beat the 
gong in the men’s house and began a harangue in a loud voice 
lamenting that wives were unfaithful to their husbands and brothers 
not to be trusted. The names of the guilty parties were not 
mentioned, but that night Kaiaf fled to the neighbouring island of 
Koil, twelve miles away. After a few days Fandum’s wrath cooled, 
and he sent word for him to return. But, as he explained to me 
at the time, every time he saw Kaiaf’s face he wanted to punch it, 
so he left the village with his wife and went to stay with relatives at 
the other end of the island. A week or two afterwards a ship called 
in, and Kaiaf left for the mainland, saying that he never intended to 
return to Wogeo. Fandum then went back home. 

The most interesting feature of the whole incident was the 
changing temper of public opinion. When the adultery was first 
discovered everyone, I think, was horrified, but when Kaiaf left the 
island for good there was temporarily a complete change, and people 
began to sympathize with him and to condemn Fandum for causing 
the exile of his brother. 

I also discussed the matter with one or two people from the 
other side of the island who were not in any way related to the 
parties concerned. So far as I could judge they regarded it more as 
an item of news than anything else, though they were all prepared 
to blame Kaiaf. They added for my information, with a certain 
amount of superiority, that on their side of the island these things 
did not occur. This was quite untrue, though at the time I was 
unable to contradict them. 

If a man is asked what he would do if a clansman committed 
adultery with his wife—naturally this is a question one can only ask 


an intimate friend—he will say that he would beat her, and leave 
F 
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it at that. These things should not be brought into the village, 
because “ they break the clan.” I know of cases where nothing 
further was done, but that of Fandum and Kaiaf is not without 
parallels. On one occasion the injured husband set fire to his house, 
though he made no accusation against the adulterer. The people 
were fully aware of the conflicting emotions involved, and that he 
wished to take vengeance, but felt that it would be wrong to do so 
when the wrongdoer was a relative. 


Theft. 

The natives have only contempt for persons guilty of petty 
thieving, such as taking a bunch of bananas or a few taro, because 
the act itself is an admission of laziness and improvidence. Only 
those without bananas of their own bother to steal a paltry bunch, 
and actually such thefts are rare. The attitude to wholesale theft 
of garden produce is different. It is almost a regular thing for the 
youths of one village to organize raids on the gardens of their 
neighbours. The fruits of a raid are distributed amongst their 
relatives, whose only comment is amused approval. Later on the 
village which has suffered retaliates. Approval is then apt to turn 
to annoyance, but nothing is ever done about the matter. 

After adultery the most frequent cause of disputes is theft of 
pigs. The natives are fonder of their pigs than their dogs, and 
although during the day they wander about in the bush, in the 
evenings they always return to be fed. At night they sleep beneath 
the houses. When a pig has wandered from the village to which it 
belongs into the bush close to another village, if it can be killed 
without great risk of discovery, then it is despatched. It is carried 
off to some secluded spot and cooked. Such thieving is disapproved 
of only by the owners of the pig. If they suspect anyone they go in 
a body to his village, and either a brawl takes place, or else they kill 
one of his pigs. A certain amount of pig stealing goes on even within 
the village, but this is considered to be not only foolish but wrong. 


Sorcery. 


If a person injures another it is thought that there is always the 
chance of sorcery being used against him as a means of retaliation. 
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In the case of minor offences the risk is naturally not great, but 
practically everyone is possessed of spells to cause ill health, to make 
taro wither and die, to frighten away fish from a canoe, to send pigs 
off into the bush so that they can be stolen, and to bring about all 
sorts of other unpleasant happenings. In almost every case there is 
fortunately a system of counter-magic to defeat the sorcerer’s spiteful 
aims, though spells of this kind can never be fatal to human life. 
Death, when it is the result of sorcery, is produced by one type of 
black magic, and one only. This is known as yabou. It is supposed 
to be possessed by all kokwals, and also a few other individuals. 

Informants state that when a man decides to kill someone with 
yabou he summons two or three assistants, generally his nephews, 
and sets off to the spot where he thinks he can be seized unawares. 
The assistants pounce upon the victim from behind, and the sorcerer 
then recites a spell to render him unconscious. He next inserts a 
special dagger in his side. Into the wound a concoction is poured 
which will have the effect of rotting the bowels. A spell is now 
recited over the cut, which at once heals, leaving no trace. Further 
spells restore the victim to consciousness, but although he remembers 
what has occurred, he is unable to speak of it, and will deny it if 
questioned. There is no counter-magic against yabou, so that his 
death is inevitable, but right to the end he denies that he has been 
bewitched. 

After the burial an “‘ inquest ’’ is held to discover the name of the 
sorcerer. This is always carried out by a kokwal or some other 
leading man, and the name is never made public. If the dead man 
is a relative of the kokwal or a person of importance an expedition 
is often secretly organized and the sorcerer murdered. Otherwise 
the relatives of the dead man rest confident in the fact that their 
kokwal will in due course kill him by means of yabou. 

So much for the theory. In actual fact I am absolutely 
convinced that yabou does not exist. It will be noted that the belief 
that the victim always denies that he has been bewitched forms a 
perfect alibi which is absolutely unanswerable. What really happens 
is that when a person is taken ill at once all kinds of magical remedies 
are applied. Only if he fails to respond is yabou suspected, and his 
death in itself is proof that it has been employed. The survivors 
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cast back in their minds to see whom he can have injured, and if he 
has an enemy in another district this man will at once be thought to 
be responsible. Vengeance, however, is left to the kokwal, and he 
and the leading men of the village alone are regarded as having 
certain knowledge of the identity of the sorcerer which has been 
revealed by the “inquest.” If the dead man is important the 
““ sorcerer,” that is his enemy, is despatched by violent means. This 
is because the kokwal really has no knowledge of yabou, and hence 
cannot take adequate vengeance in any other way. The “ sorcerer ” 
is almost always a person of another district, but occasionally an 
unpopular man of the district is blamed and then put to death. 


The belief in yabou thus appears to be the outcome of local 
pride and feelings of hostility to other communities, feelings which 
it in turn intensifies. Yabou also has the effect of enhancing the 
respect shown towards the kokwal, since he himself is thought to 
be able to use it to punish all offenders, and also to take vengeance 
against all who interfere with the well-being of the members of his 
clan. 


The deaths of small infants are attributed to spirits stealing 
their souls, while deaths of adults after protracted illness are put 
down to breaches of religious taboos. 


Magic. 

Wogeo magic generally has a spell and is always carried out by 
means of a specific rite. Some special object too is used to act as a 
vehicle for the magic. What distinguishes it from magic elsewhere 
in Melanesia is the wording of the spells. They are nearly all very 
short, and many of them have no literal meaning. Further they are 
neither recited nor chanted, but definitely sung. 


The rite itself is conceived as bringing about the desired end 
without the intervention of any supernatural forces. Certain spirits 
called nanarangs, who are responsible for the whole of Wogeo culture, 
gave magic to the ancestors, but the spells are not prayers urging 
them to intervene, nor are the ancestors themselves whose names are 
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sometimes recited supposed to have any real influence.® It is 
explained that if one performs the rite in the traditional manner one 
will get what one wants, just as when the trunk of a tree is cut through 
at the base the tree falls down. The conception of mana is totally 
foreign to the Wogeo theory of magic, as it is indeed to the whole 
culture. 

Magic is used in most enterprises where there is a chance of 
uncontrollable factors coming in and spoiling the results, but there 
are some quite surprising gaps. Perhaps the most notable is that 
there is no magic to prevent accidents while climbing trees.*® I 
have explained that the nut crop is of considerable importance. 
Canarium almond trees often exceed 100 feet in height, and fatal 
accidents are not at all unknown. Four men were picking nuts 
in the branches of the tree shown in Plate IVB while the photograph 
was being taken. Some idea of the size of the tree can be gained 
from the figure of the man who can be clearly distinguished. These 
men were on that occasion kept busy for six hours. The same day 
news was brought that a boy had fallen down from a tree in another 
village and broken his neck. 

Magic is inherited from the father and the mother’s brother. 
Many of the quarrels between brothers owe their origin in part no 
doubt to the fact that the elder refuses to teach the family magic 
to the younger. 


Religion. 

The religious system is in many ways unusual, and not least 
in that no supernatural beings are held responsible for man’s well- 
being. Two classes of spirits are believed in, the nanarangs and the 





8 Spirits resembling nanarangs appear to be typical of this part of New Guinea. 
They are not in any sense ancestors, and many of them are supposed to be still living 
in the bush. The rainbow is in particular associated with them, as well as certain 
types of storms. They also have the power of changing themselves into animals or 
reptiles. Most of them are to-day represented by blocks of basalt bearing their 
names (Plate IIa). Dr. Margaret Mead has suggested the adoption as a general term 
of the word by which they are known in pidgin English, marsalai. Vide ‘‘ The 
Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh,”’ Oceania, IV, 37. 

® I mention this in particular because in both Guadalcanal and Malaita a magical 
rite is performed every year with this as its object, and, important as nuts are there, 
in Wogeo they are even more so. 
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spirits of the dead. The former, it is true, are supposed to have 
moulded the island to its present shape and ordained what the 
culture was to be, but they may be said then to have forgotten all 
about their handiwork. Their only influence on the living at present 
is to cause certain types of minor illnesses when a place where one 
of them dwells is carelessly approached. The spirits of the dead are 
able to cause the death of small infants, but otherwise they are 
completely powerless. It follows from this that as reciprocity is the 
keynote of native life, sacrifices are held to be entirely superfluous 
and are never in fact carried out. 

Perhaps the most fundamental religious conception relates to 
the difference between the sexes. Each sex is perfectly alright in its 
own way, but contact is fraught with danger for both. The chief 
source of peril is sexual intercourse, when contact is at a maximum. 
The juices of the male then enter the female, and vice versa. Women 
are automatically cleansed by the process of menstruation, but men, 
in order to guard against disease, have periodically to incise the 
penis and allow a quantity of blood to flow. This operation is often 
referred to as men’s menstruation. 

All contact with a man or woman who is “ menstruating ”’ has 
to be avoided, and they themselves have to take a number of 
precautions. Thus they may not touch their own skin with their 
fingernails, and for a couple of days they have to eat with a fork. 
The penalty for touching a menstruating woman is death by a wasting 
disease, against which there is no remedy whatsoever. The 
“‘ menstruating ’’ man has also to avoid sexual intercourse until his 
wounds are healed, at least two months being allowed for this. 
Should this prohibition be broken both parties are liable to die, 
though they may save themselves by confessing their guilt and 
carrying out a magical rite. 

Men also incise the penis after they have performed certain 
tasks which for magical reasons are held to be very dangerous. 
These include the erection of a new men’s house, burying a corpse, 
taking part in an expedition with intent to murder someone, and 
initiating a youth. All these tasks are held in some mysterious 
manner to contaminate those who take part in them, and the flow of 
blood is necessary for cleansing purposes. In addition the operation 
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is carried out by the man who has the title of canoe-owner when an 
overseas trading expedition is being made, and by those who are about 
to make a sail for a canoe or a net for snaring wild pigs. In these 
cases the flow of blood is said to eliminate the element of risk. 

A person who has incised his penis is said to be bwaruka, a word 
which in some respects corresponds to the Polynesian tapu. If he 
has also taken part in the burial of a dead body he may be referred 
to as mantvara, a special word being used in this case as a number of 
additional precautions have to be observed. 

It will be noted that the state of bwaruka necessarily involves 
abstention from sexual intercourse. This is also forbidden when a 
number of other tasks are carried out. Some of these are dangerous, 
but less so than those which involve the incision of the penis, and 
the rest have an element of chance in them, but again not so much 
as the three already mentioned. Thus the owner of the trading 
canoe has to cause himself to ‘“‘ menstruate,’’ while the crew are 
satisfied with avoiding their wives. Similarly when a pig net is 
first made the workers incise their penes, but if it is used afterwards 
all that is necessary is to leave women alone. 

The word bwaruka is also applied to a woman who has given 
birth to a child, an act which again is extremely dangerous. She 
is secluded from the rest of the community in a little house built 
specially for her, and while she is there, a period of about two months, 
all contact with her has to be avoided. If she should be taken ill 
and die no mourning rites are held, and the burial is carried out by 
the closest relatives, while the other villagers retire into the bush. 
The reason given for these taboos is invariably given as “‘ because 
of the blood.” 

Boys have to be initiated before they are permitted to see any 
religious mysteries. Initiation is carried out by means of a protracted 
series of rites, but of these the most important is the cutting of the 
boys’ tongues. This is done with two objects in view, first letting 
out the mother’s blood with which a boy is born, and also the 
contaminating influences received through his continued association 
with women, and second rendering the organ supple, so that the 
sacred flutes may be played in a satisfactory manner. This operation 
is performed when the boy is about fourteen years of age. He is not 
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taught to incise his penis until several more years have elapsed, the 
instruction being delayed until he is considered to be old enough to 
carry out the sexual act without impairing his growth. 


Persons who are bwaruka or manivara, youths who are being 
initiated, and girls during their first menstruation rites are said to 
be “cold,” a word used metaphorically in several other contexts: 
After a corpse has been buried those who have assisted that is 
all the persons who are manivara—tritually bathe and then rub 
themselves with ginger. They then fast for twelve hours, after 
which time they are given a plate of hot food to make themselves 
“warm ”’ again. After incising the penis a man has also to fast, but 
he too subsequently has a hot meal. Hot vegetable stew is given 
to initiands and girls during their first and second menstruations, 
again for the purpose of making them “ warm.” 


Nibek. 


The ostensible object of initiation is to show the youth the sacred 
flutes of his village. These are spoken of as the mibeks, and the 
women and children are told that they are the voices of supernatural 
beings. I am unable to say whether or not the older women are 
deceived, but I think that it is quite possible that they are aware 
that deception is being practised. Initiation is always spoken of as 
being eaten by a mibek, and the children themselves are genuinely 
terrified beforehand. Not a few have fled into the bush as the time 
approached and hidden for a couple of days. The flutes are regarded 
as highly sacred even by initiates and are always handled with 
great care. Sexual intercourse in particular is forbidden for some 
days after they have been played. 


The natives firmly believe that if a child is not shown the flutes 
he will never grow to normal statute, and also that if by chance 
a woman learns the secret she will die. There is no doubt 
therefore that they have to be considered under the heading of 
religion, but at the same time the men regard the story that they are 
spirit voices as a complete joke against the women. Actually they 
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have no connection at all with any spirits, except, of course, that 
they were given to men in the remote past by a nanarang.° 


As well as the main nibeks, the sacred flutes, three other instru- 
ments are referred to by the same name, though with the qualification 
that they are bush nibeks (nibek kwab). These are the bullroarer 
(mumumu), a leaf whistle (wakaka), and a bamboo trumpet (muna). 
The main use of all the ibeks.is to render certain types of food taboo 
before a presentation or a distribution. 


When a kokwal decides that the nibeks are to be used he tells the 
young men of the village, and they take them and play them in the 
bush nearby. The women are always warned beforehand to keep 
out of the way. This is repeated for two or three days, after which 
the nibeks are allowed to “ sleep’ for a couple of weeks, when they 
come out again. This goes on until the time for the presentation has 
arrived. Until then the people are not supposed to touch their 
bananas, coconuts or areca nuts, so that great quantities are available, 
though some in the meantime will have been wasted. A person 
found guilty of breaking the taboo has to make a gift of food to the 
nibeks, that is, to the men of the village, who eat it in the men’s 
house. 


Among other occasions the nibeks are also played when a men’s 
house is built and, at times, the house of a Rokwal. It is said that 
this enables the builders to put forward their best efforts and work 
both well and quickly. They are played too at the inauguration 
of a kokwal and while the platform is being built for the display of 
food at important presentations. Finally if a misfortune overtakes 
a kokwal the men of the neighbouring villages come in a body with 
their flutes and show their sympathy by destroying some of the 
property of his relatives, thus punishing them for having allowed 
the misfortune to occur, though they may have had nothing to do 
with it. 





10 This type of religious phenomenon is widespread on the New Guinea mainland, 
though the mystery is attached in some tribes to other instruments than flutes. 
All the instruments are referred to in pidgin English as tambarans. If we are to 
speak of beings resembling manarangs as marsalais it might be as well also to take 
over tambaran. 
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Lewa. 

Similar to the mibek in some ways are certain dances called 
lewa. When they are performed a taboo is also laid on food supplies 
so that there will be enough to make a big distribution (Plate IIIa). 

First there is the true /ewa, a series of dances by either all men, 
all women, or both sexes together. The kokwal of the village invites 
the people to dance, it being understood that the performance 
entails abstention from gathering certain foods. Dances are then 
held in the evening whenever the people feel in the mood until the 
kokwal gives the signal for them to cease. 

Then there is the lewa kwab, or bush lewa, for which the men 
dress up in grotesque costumes in imitation of imaginary bush sprites. 
They manage to frighten the women in some cases almost out of 
their wits, though why it would be hard to say, for they know 
quite well what is going on. I suppose the horror of mystery 
dramas amongst ourselves is to be accounted for in the same way. 

Finally there is a third type of Jewa with the special name of 
tangbwal. This dance takes its name from an old spirit woman and 
her sons who are impersonated by the men of the village. They 
dress up in a costume of sago palm fibre dyed red and wear painted 
wooden masks with huge basket-work erections at the back in 
burlesque imitation of the basket-work cones most of the older men 
wear on their heads. When the tangbwals are in the village the men 
dance when they feel like it, taking turns to don the costumes 
(Plate IVa). The music is provided by slit-gongs and drums with 
a tympanum of lizard skin. The women are not supposed to know 
of the impersonation, but most of them do. When sufficient food 
has accumulated and the distribution has taken place a ceremony is 
held to send back the ¢angbwals to the spirit land. This is one of 
the most dramatic rites I have ever witnessed anywhere. Curiously 
enough there is no myth connected with the dance. Some years 
ago the Wogeo natives “ sold” the right to perform it to one of the 
villages on the mainland. 


Transition Rites. 


I have already spoken of the taboos imposed on a woman after 
she has borne a child. During pregnancy too certain foods are 
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forbidden for magical reasons, for example red fish, for fear that the 
child will have fever. From the time that labour begins until the 
child is born the husband has to remain within doors, making sure 
that all the bundles in the house are untied and all the boxes open. 
Later he is forbidden to work for several days, or maybe weeks 
if the child is sickly. This again is for purely magical reasons, for 
he does not see the child for some time, and he may not nurse it for 
some months. 

The child is named when it is two or three weeks old, but a 
ceremony takes place as a rule only for the children of a kokwal. 
The name by which the child is to be called is selected, and then 
some of the senior men recite in order the names of famous kokwals 
of the past. They finish up with the name which has been chosen, 
and no sooner is it spoken than the assembled people shout, “ So 
be it.”” A coconut is ritually smashed, and subsequently there is a 
distribution of food. 

The first stage of initiation takes place when a boy is between 
seven and ten years of age. He is seized in the village and carried 
to the beach, where the flutes are played and their significance 
explained to him. Hitherto he has run about naked, but he is now 
clothed. The costume consists of a strip of cloth or tapa wound 
around a bark belt and passed between the legs. The boy and the 
men who are looking after him remain on the beach for a few days, 
during which time a few pigs may be killed and eaten. The next 
stage is the cutting of the tongue, which is done a few years afterwards. 
He may now commence to learn how to play the flute. When he 
is about eighteen he will be shown how to incise his penis, and after 
this his hair is dressed in a manner suitable for an adult. The front 
of his head is shaved and the locks at the back thrust into a basket- 
work cone. 

First menstruation rites for girls correspond to initiation for 
boys. The girl, attended by a number of companions, visits the 
gardens of every village in the district and does two or three hour’s 
work. In the evening all the womenfolk accompany her home 
carrying gifts of food. After all the villages have been visited in 
turn, on a day appointed all the women of the district assemble on 
a nearby mountain and spend the morning in bawdy jesting and 
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singing obscene songs. The girl’s youth, in the shape of an old skirt, 
is ritually buried, after having been first wept over in a burlesque of 
the traditional mourning ceremony. At about noon the men assail 
the mountain top and drive the women home with sticks and stones. 
Here a feast is held in which only women take part. The following 
day they assemble again, anoint the girl with red paint and coconut 
oil, and decorate her with all manner of ornaments. 

The marriage rite consists of a ceremonial meal. The couple 
sit together on one mat. First the husband eats half a taro and 
gives the remainder to his wife. He then does the same with a fish 
and an areca nut. This ceremony, however, is often dispensed 
with. 

Funeral rites in Wogeo resemble similar rites the world over. 
There is the same grouping of those who mourn and those who do not 
and the same insistence on certain individuals carrying out specific 
tasks. The body is buried either under the house or in the centre 
of the village, or very occasionally in the cemeteries which have been 
cleared according to government instructions. 


Conclusion 


The first contact of Wogeo with the western world was 
a disastrous epidemic of smallpox which spread from the mainland 
before any European ships had called at the island. Hundreds 
died, but once the epidemic subsided it does not seem that the 
population decreased further, as has been the case in some other 
parts of New Guinea. There has probably been no increase since 
then, but this is I think no reason for supposing that the islanders 
are doomed. 

What then of the future? All of us, even the most sentimental 
of anthropologists, realize now that native cultures must adapt 
themselves to European contact, and no longer are cries raised to 
leave them alone. Our aim in New Guinea, it appears to me, ought 
to be the regulation of the onslaught on native culture so that changes 
can proceed slowly. If we fail to do this it is my firm conviction 
that in twenty-five or fifty years’ time we shall be faced with 
unhappiness and disorder. Even an outline of how this might be 
accomplished is beyond the scope of a report, and I shall have to be 
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B. Men’s house in Maluk. The bananas formed part of an initiation feast. 
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A. Dap village during a distribution of coconuts. The large house on the left 
belongs to a kokwal ; that on the right is a men’s house. 
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B. Gol village during a ceremonial presentation. The decorated platform for 

display of the food is in the centre with several pigs lying in front of it. The men’s 

house is in the background, and the ethnographer’s house is the middle one on the 
right. The two parties are preparing to fight. 
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content with pointing out that the present systems of indentured 
labour and taxation are having the very reverse effect. The natives 
come home after some years on a plantation with swelled heads and 
ill-digested new ideas and proceed to flout established tribal authority 
and old custom. The disastrous effect of this could be avoided if 
some of them were encouraged to remain, thus forming a body of 
conservative opinion to combat the returning radicals. Instead all 
of them are actually forced to leave home, for there is no other way 
of raising money to pay the head tax either of themselves or their 
relatives. In the past traders bought native copra, but present low 
prices make this impossible. The tax itself is inordinately high— 
ten shillings, or about ten per cent. of the wages ordinarily earned 
in a year. Finally the present tax system makes the old men 
dependent on the young, when in the past the reverse was the case. 
Is it any wonder that they are now disobeyed, and that already a 
restless generation is growing up? 


H. IAN HOGBIN 











THE BALUM CULT OF THE BUKAUA OF HUON GULF, 
NEW GUINEA! 


By STEPHEN LEHNER 


FOREWORD 


In his monograph on the Bukaua people, published in Neuhauss’s Deutsch Neu 
Guinea,* Mr. Lehner, the Superintendent of the Lutheran Mission at Finschhafen, 
gave a most valuable account of the beliefs and rites which centre around the balum. 
This word, he explains, is used with a number of different but allied meanings. 
It denotes the secret cult of the men ; the spirits of the dead ; the ancestral spirit 
of the clan ; and the bullroarer whose voice is supposed to be the voice of the spirits. 

In particular the Balum cult forms an integral part of the initiation of lads 
into manhood. Initiation rites are carried out every ten to eighteen years, and 
when they are held all youths of suitable age undergo the operation of circumcision 
and are introduced to the secrets of the Balum. The following description of the 
initiation rites was recounted to Mr. Lehner by a native called Ngajam, of Boac 
village in Huon Gulf. It represents what this native himself saw and experienced 
at his own initiation, and for this reason much of it is written, as it was told, in the 
first person. 


C. H. WEDGWwoop 


ya the time for the performance of the circumcision rites 

draws near, that is, when the necessary pigs have everywhere 
been fattened, the great Balum festival begins. The lads who are 
to be circumcised are taken to the poclabu in order that they may be 
swallowed by the balum. Poclabu means “ rock-cavern,” and is 
the name given to the club-house which is built in the bush for the 
circumcision candidates. As the boys are led away thither, the 
women follow them, wailing loudly. They can only go as far as the 
edge of the village, however, for there, at the entrance to the path, 
stand men armed with slender canes, who guard the approach to 
the sacred place of the balum, vigorously if need be, since no woman 





1 Translated from the German by Camilla H. Wedgwood. 

* R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, Berlin, 1911, Band III, pp. 397-485. 

Cf. also St. Lehner, ‘‘ Geister-und Seelenglaube der Bukaua,” Mitteilungen aus 
dem Museum fiir V dlkerkunde, Hamburg, 1930; and, by the same author, “‘ The 
Notion of Maja in the Jabém language of N.E. New Guinea,”’ Journ. Polynesian 
Society, Vol. 41, No. 162, pp. 121 ff. 
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may set eyes on this secret spot, nor on the rites associated therewith. 
Weeping and wringing their hands the women stand at the entrance 
to the village and watch the boys as they are taken away by their 
guardians (sogoboi) and vanish into the forest. ‘‘Oh my darling 
child! Oh my brave child! The balum is going to devour him!” 
This is the burden of their lamentation. When they have arrived 
within the forest, the youths must sit or lie down inside the club-house. 
Here they pass the time, for a period of from three to six months, 
blowing flutes and swinging small balum-bullroarers. 

Inside the house which has been built for the circumcision 
candidates (sagu), two men (sogoboi, or guardians) have entered 
before the arrival of the youths. It is their business to supervise 
everything that goes on there. One of them sits near the door ; 
the other takes up his position on the wooden platform (olog) 
inside the house on which the wooden bowls, pots and sleeping mats 
are kept. After the people have chased us lads into the house, 
those men who are already inside beat us with rods, saying as they 
do so: “‘ Eat these things; you have nothing thereof to give away ; 
bees and bush-ants are stinging you now.” 

Now we remain seated thus inside the club-house with the 
door closed. We drink no water; we eat neither fish nor pork. 
Roasted taro and vegetables which have already been long lying * 
out of the ground, together with tubers (mom) and other root crops 
cooked in coconut milk are all that we eat, and we drink only coconut 
milk. All excreta, both feces and urine, we must ourselves clear 
away. No woman may see us. In this place, where we sagu are 
kept, which is called balum malac (balum village), we also build 
small huts. Whenever any women come anywhere near it on their 
way to the gardens, or when hurrying to any other place, they are 
obliged to howl like dogs, in order that the sagu may cover themselves 
with a large leaf of the wild taro or with a mat made from pandanus 
leaves sewn together. At the same time we thrust a small reed in 
and out of a small, thin bamboo flute with two or three holes, called 
awigaweg, which means ‘‘ the aged woman”; we also play on a 
larger bamboo flute called digko, from which, by means. of thrusting 
a small stick of the costus plant in and out of it when it is blown, 
the peculiar sound “ #yu iyu’’ is produced. There is a third variety 
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of flute called twkalumatu, which is only blown. These flutes are 
sounded almost continuously. During the evenings people like to 
play them on the outskirts of the village. Then our mothers hear 
them and coming near to where we are, they call out: “Oh you 
lads are with the grandfathers; where are you really calling? 
Surely you are not sitting tortured with hunger! Just wait a while ; 
you shall have taro brought to you and you shall take it away and 
eat it.” Then they bring food which the guardians take and give 
to the lads who are supposed to be imprisoned in a rock-cave as the 
mothers are made to believe. 

At the end of three months the organizers of the festival set 
out a number of balum giant clam shells (Tridacna gigas) which 
have been opened, to serve as food troughs for the pigs which will 
be brought. The festival itself can begin as soon as all the village 
headmen of every clan have arrived, who are themselves members 
of the balum society and have been invited. 

To begin with, the balum is dug up out of the earth. The 
people behave as though he dwelt underground. The women 
whisper to each other: ‘‘ They are cutting off the tree-roots ” 
(sendim yawaka eygi); “‘ now they are digging him out” (seygawi 
last). A soft, resonant note is heard. Thereupon the people in the 
village say: ‘‘ The old man has come up out of the ground; but 
the tree-roots have scratched his body cruelly, and that is why he 
is singing so softly.”” Presently a man arrives in the village, covered 
with dirt from head to foot. He tells the amazed women how very 
difficult it has been to get the old man, that is the balum, out of 
the ground. Very soon the sounds become louder, until finally 
there is a truly diabolical, nerve-shattering noise. This is produced 
by the wild swinging of dozens of balum-bullroarers.2 Then the 
people say : “ Now his body is at ease,” or “ now his body is healed, 
and therefore he sings thus loudly.” 

The day for the circumcision rite now draws near. Visitors 
flock together from every village, from every point of the compass. 
During the days of the balum festival all quarrels are buried. As the 
people explain at this time: ‘‘ To begin with, let all warfare and 





_ _ For an account of the appearance of these bullroarers, see the author’s article 
in R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, Band III, pp. 411, 412. 
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strife be cast into the sea, let them vanish for a while, until the 
balum has left us once more”’ (sig esih gwe ena acgom e balum ewt 
sig etiam). Certainly the mutual suspicion makes it impossible 
for men to come to the balum ground unarmed. 

Ropes are fastened to long pliant stems of bamboo, and hang 
down to within a yard of the ground. To the free ends of these, 
beautifully carved, lance-shaped bullroarers are attached. The 
two principal men of the whole festival, who are called balummukz, 
step forward. They are thickly covered with balum-bullroarers : 
one is carried between every finger of both hands ; they are fastened 
round the wrists, the neck, the hips and on the pubic covering ; 
in short they are to be seen on every part of these men. A large 
number are even carried in a net bag which is hung from the head 
by means of its handle. These two balummuki, adorned thus, 
now admonish the novices. They strike us on the head with two 
bullroarers, and knock our lower against our upper jaws, saying as 
they do so: “‘ Now you see the things; if you betray anything 
to the women, you will be destroyed instantaneously.” (And 
this is no idle threat.) ‘‘ Go now; lift up your heads and gaze upon 
the people who have pulled the balum, and who still hold the cords.”’ 

Now, with the novices upon their backs, the guardians (sogobot) 
creep out of the enclosure—which is called a “‘ rock-cavern ’’—where 
the youths have been confined hitherto, and go forward up to the 
be balig, that is, the long circumcision house which is itself called 
balum. There they crawl through the entrance, which is decorated 
with bullroarers and other sound-making instruments. This action 
is called in the secret language “ the balum swallows the youths ” 
(balum gedayguy yapali). The two principal men covered with 
bullroarers, who were mentioned above, then step forward once 
more. But their bodies are hung about with boars’ tusks and bags 
covered with dogs’ teeth as well, and in addition they carry two 
knee-shaped clubs and their faces are blackened. As we entered 
the balum house, they encircled us with their knee-shaped clubs 
and made a low growling noise ‘‘ m-m-m-m.”’ We were afraid, and 
even excessively alarmed, for all the time we thought that they were 
going to belabour us with the clubs. When we were all gathered 
inside, they proceeded to make a great noise with some pieces of 
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obsidian (obtained from the Siassi Islands), and yelled out: ‘‘ The 
rats arerunning! The rats arerunning!”’ Whilst they were making 
such a din, we heard nothing more of the noise of the pieces of 
obsidian. 

Now they seized and circumcised the youths. They began 
with the sons of the two organizers of the festival (the two principal 
men who were so heavily adorned)—lau kwanig tau—and after 
them the rest were done one after the other. The actual circumcision 
was done as follows: The guardian of the novice lay down flat on 
the ground, with his arms and legs outstretched. The novice, with 
his face covered, was stretched out on top of him in the same position, 
so that the two of them lay back to back. [In Jalo, a place belonging 
to the Bukaua tribe, incision was the fashion and was carried out in 
a very brutal way. A thorn, attached to a pliant piece of the sago- 
palm, was thrust under the foreskin, and then simply drawn upwards 
quickly, so that the foreskin was more or less torn. Among other 
tribes, such as the Taimi-Jabim, circumcision was done with a sharp 
piece of shell or obsidian, the reason given for the operation being 
that it made the lads grow quickly.] 

We cried and the people round about raised a shout of joy or 
triumph, and bellowed forth their wui dimai—their balum songs— 
one of which was called 1j0 wae ja 0 0 wae ja oo. The call wae 
informed the women, who were listening from a long distance away, 
that the balum had swallowed the youths. At the same time it 
told them to cook a large quantity of vegetable food. This they did, 
and carried pot after pot to the outskirts of the sacred place, for 
they said among themselves that if the balum ate vegetables his 
gullet would remain slippery, so that he would be able to vomit 
the youths up again with ease, and so enable them to appear once 
more. Indeed, if by mischance, when a lad is being circumcised, a 
tendon or nearby vein is cut, so that he bleeds to death, the men 
deceive the wives and mothers, telling them that the youth was 
swallowed by the balum and remained stuck in his throat, although 
the spirit had vomited incessantly. Then they bury him forthwith, 
in a secret place, so that no one shall know where the grave is. As 
a matter of fact quite a number of the youths are never seen again. 
If a sacrifice (da), consisting of a pig, is made to the balum for every 
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circumcision candidate, the ceremony comes to an end without any 
untoward incident. The balum is pleased with the pig, and at once 
releases the lad. But if a pig be not given for one of the youths, 
then the guardians who have been defrauded of the pig avenge 
themselves by killing this youth. Whether a lad die from loss of 
blood or from such an act of vengeance, and hence does not appear 
again, it is always given out that the balum has swallowed him ; he 
has fallen into the pig’s belly instead of into the human belly of 
the balum, and thence there is no escape. 

A very large pig feast closes the celebrations. Of course it is 
only a story told to the women that the pigs are intended for the 
balum to obtain the release of the boys. Actually they are eaten 
by the men. 

The newly circumcised youths are called gwale, but as yet they 
are not allowed to go back to the village. They continue to remain 
in the sacred place in the bush, watched over by a few men. The 
tabu relating to their food still persists. Amongst other things it 
was impressed upon us that we must not eat a large fat fish resembling 
a tunney-fish, called i-ou, for should we do so, our hair would become 
grey, and our bodies weak. Neither must we eat the zwamu, a large 
flat fish, lest our bodies should break out into small sores. Roasted 
taro we were only allowed to eat cut up into small pieces. We were 
scarcely allowed to sleep at all; the drums and other instruments 
were sounded night and day to keep us awake, and if one of us did 
go to sleep, he was burnt on the forehead with a live cinder to waken 
him up. 

During this time we received from our guardians numerous 
moral sayings and instructions : “‘ Speak with discretion, not hastily 
or thoughtlessly! Do not crave for the wife of your neighbour ! 
Let your eyes be fixed only on yourself! Do not wander about in 
other people’s courtyards!’’ Later the guardians said to us: 
‘““We have borne your pain; avoid therefore the forbidden path ! 
Whenever you are coming homewards from the gardens, do not go 
and sit down on the platforms of other people’s houses; get your 
spear and sharpen it, or mend your fish-spear. Sit down on the 
platform of your own house, and then an evil reputation will not 
follow you. If scandal should arise in the village and they strike 
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you, you will be blameless.”” Needless to say, the most important 
exhortation is to keep secret from the women everything concerning 
the balum. Betrayal is punished by death. 


For another two months after the circumcision we remained 
in the “ rock-cavern ’’—the place in which all novices are kept— 
until all our wounds were healed. The cicatrice on the penis is, 


to all uninitiated persons, the place where the balum bit the novice 
when it swallowed him. 


After many different washings they brought us again into the 
open. But first they adorned us with many things. They painted 
our faces with lime, charcoal and a red pigment ; they made for us 
long bamboo hair combs and hung about us boars’ tusks and other 
ornaments. From yellow creepers, called simu, we plaited beautiful 
belts for ourselves. Thus decorated we stepped out of the house 
to go along to the village. 


Meanwhile the village had been preparing for the reception. 
One old woman, who had to some extent been initiated, gave the 
instructions. In accordance with these the village ‘‘ square ’’ was 
cleaned, all old pigs’ dung was carried far away, and all the latrines 
were dried up. When this had all been done we, the newly 
circumcised youths, marched into the village, to the drumming and 
singing of our guardians. Each guardian led his novice by the hand, 
while at the same time we had got our eyes shut. Narrow-necked 
pots (kukim) containing cooked taro, had been set down on the path 
by the wives and mothers, and in addition a canoe, with a single 
sail, blocked the way. We came near and took down the sail, and 
at the same time we kicked at the pots which stood on the path; 
we sought to escape. In this way we went backwards and forwards, 
until the lad who had first been circumcised (the son of one of the 
organizers of the festival), who was last in the procession, shattered 
a pot so that its contents were strewed about. Now all the people 
who were waiting for us beat the ground with coconut fronds, calling 
and yodelling until we reached the village. Meanwhile the guardians 
bellowed out: ‘ Mothers, look at the young men, the beautiful 





* Vide R. Neuhauss, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 205. 
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young men are coming.” Then came the cry: “All you newly 
circumcised, open your eyes! ”’ 

When we opened our eyes we saw on the ground mats made of 
split coconut leaves and other mats for us to sit upon. We sat down. 
The mothers came and cried with joy over their children whom they 
now saw again. Indescribable grief overwhelmed those who could 
not find their lads. Thus it went on until nightfall. Then the 
circumcised youths were led home to the villages to which they 
belonged. But before they left they thrust into each other’s hands 
spear-heads and fish-spears ; they fastened boars’ tusks round each 
other’s necks, and pigs were once more given and dogs killed. After 
all this was over we took some fish and net bags and gave them to 
our guardians, who in return gave us little baskets plaited from 
coconut fronds. 

Everyone then went home to his own village. The festival was 
over. No real change was made in the youth’s manner of life by 
this ceremony. 


STEPHEN LEHNER 






























TABAR TO-DAY : ASTUDY OF A MELANESIAN COMMUNITY 
IN CONTACT WITH ALIEN NON-PRIMITIVE CULTURAL in 
INFLUENCES 5 


By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


(Continued from previous issue) 


Tue Lise HIsToRY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Birth. 
 Siamarhogerce is marked by the performance of an appropriate 

magical rite by an old woman skilled in such things. Later 
there are more general rites ; the chief feature of these is a series of 
small feasts (some of them being exclusive to males), in connection 
with which there is much food exchange between women of opposite 
moieties. Every act in the rites has its recognized and prescribed 
reciprocal act. In all these exchanges the balance of reciprocity is 
carefully maintained. 

These general birth rites include the performance by the women 
of both moieties of a rather violent form of dancing, with much 
boisterous abandon and a type of horse-play which is sexually 
suggestive. These dances are done to the accompaniment of 
conventional songs, the themes of which are somewhat lewd. That 
the older women find these dances amusing and regard their 
performance as stimulating is shown by their attempts to cajole the 
younger women, particularly those nearing the approach of puberty, 
into participating. These do not at first appear to share the abandon 
of their seniors. 

There is a similar series of dances, feasts, and food exchange in 
connection with a girl’s arrival at puberty. 

Birth rites are the same for children of either sex. Occasionally, 
however, a male child, less frequently a female, will be kept with 
its mother in seclusion until the tabu is removed by the making of a 
special large feast. This is done to direct public attention to the 
existence of the child and to increase the prestige of the sponsors, 
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sometimes the maternal group and close clan connections, sometimes 
the paternal ; sometimes both groups combined under the direction 
of one “ big’? man (migutf). Another series of rites is held during 
the first year of the child’s life in connection with the annual swarming 
in the reef waters at night, of the palolo worm, a form of tropical 
sea-worm (mbumbeit in Tabar ; matmaga at Fisoa in New Ireland). 
The purpose of these rites, which culminate in a feast with a cake of 
baked sago spread with mbumbeit as the piéce de résistance, is to give 
the child strength, and in particular to clear its eyes of mucus so that 
it may “ look (see) good,” and be no longer a helpless babe. It is 
intended to hasten the infant’s transition from babyhood to young 
childhood. 


Childhood. 

Boys and girls mingle freely during the years of early childhood. 
In later childhood there is a division of interests along the line of 
sex—the boys being associated with their fathers in fishing, feasting 
and in the less arduous of the masculine pursuits ; while the girls no 
longer mingle openly and freely in play with the boys, but begin to 
accompany the women of their #-7-ti in the pursuit of their particular 
work and interests. 


Puberty. 

Circumcision rites are associated with malagan: they occupy 
some weeks, are secret, and provide for much feasting in the precincts 
of the circumcision enclosure, for which the female relations of the 
lads concerned do the cooking. 


Marriage. 

Marriage is the simplest of all the rites connected with the 
individual's life history. There are no feasts ; there is no recognized 
system of payment for the bride. Actual union is only the consum- 
mation of an arrangement made between the respective families of 
the parties concerned ; it is regarded as certain that both parties 
have had considerable pre-marital sex experience, not necessarily 
nor exclusively with one another. This lack of marriage ceremonial 
may be connected with the looseness of the marriage tie ; divorce is 
easy and frequent. 
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Sex is an extremely important matter in this group of islands. 
It is freely discussed ; illicit intercourse is a subject for joking and 
lewd stories and indeed it is -interwoven with all aspects of Tabar 
culture. 


Death. 


The most elaborate and prolonged of all the rites are those 
connected with death and burial; feasting, ceremonial wailing, 
night-long speech making and chanting of songs connected with the 
malagan, the rights to which are part-owned by the family of the 
deceased, culminate in the actual malagan ceremony itself. These 
may be held immediately after the burial, and last only a few days ; 
or they may be celebrated as part of a large cycle of ceremonies 
organized by a particular clan or #-t-t2 group, beginning months 
after the burial and lasting for months. It is safe to say that, 
except in rare cases, such as where the malagan and mortuary rites 
are merged together, the rites connected with death engage the 
attention of those concerned for months, sometimes years, after the 
actual death. Indeed the malagan ceremonies are evidence of the 
continued influence of individuals upon the life of the community 
long after their death. The former custom of disposing* of the 
corpse by weighting it and throwing it from a canoe into the sea 
at the spot or reef that is maszli to the individual has long been 
given up. 


Economic LIFE 


There are two distinct sides to the economic pursuits of the 
people: the everyday food-getting activities, and those connected 
with ceremonial aspects of the social life. The former includes the 
regular cultivation of such crops as taro and sweet potato and the 
obtaining of fish and sago. The division of labour is along customary 
lines: the men clear and fence the patch of ground, sometimes 
individually, but generally in a family group under the direction of 
the particular male who is head of the #i-i-t7 concerned ; the women 
plant and take out the crop. The “ working” of sago—felling the 
palm trunk, beating it and washing out the pith for the edible 
powder—is done by men. Fishing, too, is an occupation for men. 
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Hand-nets and spears are used in individual fishing ; large nets by 
organized groups. Certain types of shell-fish and land crabs are 
collected by the women. The men go on shark fishing expeditions 
during the appropriate season, generally at night. To-day a large 
hook and stout line are used for this; the former and less prosaic 
‘ noose-and-rattle ’’ method has gone into disuse, and with it have 
gone the element of hazard and spice of adventure which characterized 
such expeditions. 

Some of the more progressive people have begun to grow 
tomatoes, pumpkins, beans, cucumbers and similar vegetables. 
This is a development that needs to be continually encouraged and 
directed systematically. Like the provision and use of their. own 
medical supplies by the natives, this new food-producing movement 
might be advanced through the agency of the village educational 
institution of the future. Such a plan would give education in the 
village the economic bias which it certainly lacks to-day.4 

House-building and the planting of coconuts are the work of 
the men. They are, moreover, both group rather than individual 
activities. Like the preparation for launching a new large fishing 
net, with its associated feasts, they are excellent examples of the 
value and necessity of social co-operation. It is safe to say that the 
men are never happier than when working together at such pursuits, 
nor the women when they come together to carry out their part in 
the preparation of food for such working groups. 


Tabar women generally are, from the native point of view, 
excellent housewives. When they are not cooking for the everyday 
requirements of their families, or for feasts, they are usually busy 
roasting hollowed-out taro rhizomes, which are then placed in baskets 
or leaf packages and kept as a reserve in case of drought or for the 
purpose of offering hospitality on the arrival of a guest. 

Feasting, however, and the work incidental thereto, belong to 
the second or ceremonial side of the economic life. The pig is the 
central feature of practically all formal feasts. These are held in 
the men’s enclosure, and are confined to men. Scarcely a day 





11 The inauguration and the possible sphere of social and economic activities 
of what may be termed the “ new native education ” of the future, which will be 
focused upon the village, will be discussed in a later publication. 
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passes in any large centre, such as Tatau village, with a population 
of over three hundred, without its feast or quota of feasts. The 
regular occasions for feasting in Tabar are too numerous to mention 
here. Apart from the recognized and socially prescribed feasts, 
such as the mortuary series, practically every unusual occurrence is 
marked by a feast: The number of pigs consumed at feasts varies 
according to the prestige and wealth of the sponsors, their retro- 
spective reciprocal obligations, and the recognized degree of 
importance of the ceremony. 

I have attended dozens of feasts of all kinds, in which the number 
of pigs laid out in ceremonial fashion within the enclosure has ranged 
from one to thirty. Not all the pigs are eaten at the actual sitting ; 
portions are given to certain of the guests, either as reciprocal acts 
for similar “ gifts,’’ or as gifts entailing ultimate reciprocity on the 
part of the recipients. Altogether, the part played by feasts and 
the importance of the pig in Tabar cannot be over-estimated. 

Every family, every individual of social worth, however young, 
however old, owns a pig or pigs. It is the work of the women to 
feed them ; the part of the men is to kill, clean and cook them, and 
also generally to consume them. Periodical pig hunts in the bush 
with large strong nets and groups of “ beaters” are organized by the 
men. Bush pig, however, is held in very poor regard. To make 
use of it for feasts is considered bad form and evidence of niggardli- 
ness or poverty on the part of those concerned. It must be noted, 
too, that the pig is the indispensable feature of malagan ceremonial. 

Frequent visits are made to Tabar by the people of Lihir Islands, 
some miles south of Tabar, for the purpose of exchanging pigs for 
currency. There is much rivalry amongst the Tabar natives for the 
purchase of these pigs, partly because of the publicity attached to 
the act of purchase. The ownership of pigs is important, mainly 
because it ensures the owner’s readiness at all times to participate, 
or assist others, in the prescribed ceremonies. The man without 
pigs lays himself open to the charge of social worthlessness, than 
which there is nothing more mortifying to a native. 

A certain amount of copra is made in a rather desultory manner, 
and trochus and green snail shells are collected for sale to local 
traders. Both of these activities, more especially the second, might 
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be developed to the financial advantage of the people. European 
money is used for the payment of the government head-tax and the 
purchase of European articles from the stores. Nowadays, shillings 
are also frequently used for payments in connection with the purely 
ceremonial side of economic life. 

The recognized native medium of payment and exchange is 
that of north-eastern New Ireland and the adjacent islands. In 
Tabar it is called re (mbu re, plural); in the Fatmilak-Munawai 
linguistic zone of New Ireland, avayap. The need for a universal 
name for such a widely used medium no doubt was responsible for 
the adoption of the general name of mis or mi-is. It consists of 
very fine holed discs of shell-flake, red and white alternating, strung 
tightly together on a native cord similar to that used in the making 
ofnets. Each string of re is the length of an adult arm from finger-tip 
to shoulder. It is said to be manufactured in New Hanover, a large 
island to the north of New Ireland. I have not seen the process of 
manufacture, but this must, from the fine nature of each of the 
hundreds of flakes that go to make up a string, be tedious and long. 

Though it is not acceptable as legal currency, the value of one 
string is reckoned at 5/-. I never saw this mis negotiated in New 
Ireland except in whole lengths ; in Tabar, however, it is customary 
to break the strings up, a few inches of mis and a stick of tobacco 
often being offered as payment for services which in New Ireland 
would most certainly be rewarded with one unbroken string. 

Though Tabar gets most of its supply from New Ireland, the 
values in terms of purchasing power are not the same in both places. 
For a big pig, for example, payment of from twelve to fifteen mis is 
considered right in New Ireland, whereas Tabar’s recognized price 
is from six to ten mis, and this is the scale of value that operates in 
the Tabar-Lihir pig exchange. It is easy to see that the purchase of 
pigs from Lihir and the sale of their own in New Ireland is a profitable 
piece of business for Tabar. This would partly explain why Tabar, 
which is itself overrun with pigs, readily purchases those brought 
from Lihir. 

In the acquisition of mis, as, indeed, in many other ways, the 
people of Tabar generally appeared inconsiderate and greedy. 
This is no doubt because mis, pigs and coconuts are the recognized 
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and general measure of an individual’s wealth, and have an incidental 
bearing upon his social worth and that of his #-#-ti and matabu; 
for without these things it is not possible to meet the prescribed 
requirements of the society in the customary activities and so to 
maintain prestige. 

In one #-1-t1, of which I made a very close and detailed study, 
the mts of every individual member was “held” by the senior 
mother’s brother, that is the senior male in the second of the three 
generations represented in the living members of the #-i-ti ; he was 
the recognized head of the group.!” 

While ownership of, or rights in, coconuts is a t-i-ti or group 
matter, such things as pigs, mis, nets for fishing or pig catching, 
canoes, fish-spears, armlets of /eile: (trochus shell), kapkap (coral and 
filigree turtle-shell discs that are worn on the chest, hung from a 
cord round the neck), baskets and gardening tools are generally the 
property of the individual ; some of these things, such as fishing-nets 
and canoes, may be hired out for payment, or their use allowed to 
individuals who contributed towards their purchase. Ownership of 
gardening land is usually claimed, on behalf of his matabu, by the 
senior male. Actually the rights of ownership appear to cease 
when the group no longer makes use of the ground, except when 
a European desires to purchase it. It is really a matter for 
arrangement between those concerned. Beyond the general idea 
that land is owned by the clan there is no evidence to show that a 
definite known system of land ownership and inheritance was ever 
in operation. To-day there are cases of actual disposal of desirable 
plots of gardening land from one “ big’ man to another, especially 
if the group of the seller is diminishing in number and has ample 
land for its use. 


In former times, by killing their sister, own or classificatory, 
upon the occasion of the death of her husband, male members of the 
woman’s ti-i-ti acquired rights in the land and coconuts of the t-1-ti 





12 T was much impressed by the social importance of the mother’s brother in 
this matrilineal society. In other similar societies of which I have any first-hand 
knowledge, his position of social dominance seems to be more theoretical than 
demonstrably real. In Tatau he was, unchallengeably, the social head, the director 
of the activities of his group and the guardian of its social prestige. 
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of the deceased husband. Although this practice no longer operates, 
frequently a male acquires rights in the property of his wife’s maternal 
group by undertaking to sponsor a separate malagan, the rights to 
which are the property of his own #1-1-t1, for some deceased member 
of his wife’s family, generally her mother or brother. Cross-cousin 
marriage, too, ensures the sharing by each of the two moiety groups 
of the property of the other. While #-1-42 property generally, 
though nowadays by no means always, passes down the maternal 
line, personal property is disposed of as the individual owner may 
arrange. Usually, if he dies at an advanced age, the effects that 
he has not already disposed of are negligible, and these are buried 
with the body. 


Material Culture. 


The material culture of Tabar is fairly simple. Houses are built 
on the ground, and, although generally spacious, they are dark inside 
and crowded with the innumerable odds and ends—fish-nets, baskets 
of taro biscuit, boxes, firewood—that are customarily to be found 
there. Baskets are generally roughly plaited out of a coconut-palm 
leaf, and are not kept for long. The exception to this is a special 
variety of strong fish-basket which is used as a submarine receptacle 
for fish netted during the turning of special “ stones ’’ which are 
arranged in heaps along the reef. ‘‘ Umbrellas” are made of the 
dried leaf of the screw-palm (Pandanus sp.), as are also a few special 
mats. The stone age sling is no longer used, since fighting is a 
thing of the past. 

There are no native cooking pots, practically all cooking being 
done in primitive ovens. To-day, however, European saucepans 
and kerosene tins are much used for boiling fish. Sharpened shells 
of various kinds are used as knives for peeling and preparing food. 

The malagan is the most important cultural object. Its carving 
demands no little skill, as well as a sense of design. The chief tool 
used for carving and for the hollowing out of logs for canoes is the 
native axe or adze, of which the old blades of stone or shell have now 
been superseded by steel ones. The canoes are single outrigger 
dug-outs, with no platform and no adornments save that the prow 
is usually carved with a malagan-like motif. 
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Much time is given to the grinding of narrow, decorative armlets 
of green snail (/etle:) shell. Like the malagan carver, the leilei 
worker is regarded as a specialist. 

Excellent fish-nets of various types and all sizes, as well as 
stronger nets for the snaring of bush pigs, are made of bush materials 
though, where available, European cord and rope are preferred. 

Water vessels are short lengths of bamboo, hollowed out coconut 
shells, or European bottles. 

A sharp piece of glass is used for shaving and for making small 
incisions as, for example, when bleeding a patient suffering from 
headache, if a razor blade or sharp knife are not to be had. Simple 
combs of bamboo are made by everybody, and young men also make 
short bamboo whistles or pipes. Sections of large bamboo trunks, 
split down the middle, as well as giant clam shells, are used as feeding 
troughs for pigs. 

Beds consist of a number of ribs of the sago-palm leaf placed 
close together and raised about a foot from the ground. Pillows, too, 
are made of sections of the larger ribs of the sago-palm leaf, or of the 
coconut-palm. Certain advanced natives sleep on canvas stretchers, 
and use cloth or kapok pillows, which soon become, and generally 
remain, dirty and greasy. 

Long sharp irons !et into thin bamboo hafts are used for spearing 
fish. Rafts of bamboo trunks lashed together are used more often 
than canoes. 

The most useful common article of European origin is the large, 
wooden-handled knife. This is used for chopping out and clearing 
the smaller trees and tangled undergrowth when garden patches are 
being prepared. Axes and tomahawks are also much in use. 

Sticks of black twist tobacco are the most useful medium of 
exchange between Europeans and natives; the natives, without 
exception, young and old, and the females more particularly, display 
an apparently insatiable craving for this tobacco which they smoke, 
for preference, in black clay pipes not of local origin. 


RITUAL LIFE 
Malagan. 


The mythological place of origin of malagan is a spot on Simberi 
Island. From Tabar the malagan idea spread to New Ireland, where 
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the patterns of the carvings, the motifs and the ritual procedure 
have undergone modifications. It used to be somewhat exasperating, 
during my investigations into malagan in New Ireland, to be told by 
the most accomplished carvers and most reliable ‘‘ big ’’ men, that 
I could learn what I wished to know only at Tabar. My stay in 
Tabar showed that although malagan rites do occupy a large place 
in the ceremonial and economic life of the people of the northern 
end of New Ireland, it is only in Tabar that one can penetrate their 
outward form, observe the precision and sureness with which they 
are conducted, and understand something of the real nature and place 
of malagan in the life of the society. 

Malagan comprises a cycle of rites which centre around either a 
piece of wood carved to a set pattern or a variety of circular woven 
mat (wawara), decorated with a spider’s web design and painted. 
The “ patent ”’ rights to the design which is carved upon the piece 
of wood belong to, or its use is specially allowed to, the sponsor of 
the rites and his group (usually his é-7-t2 or, if this be very small, 
to his matabu). Each of these two types of object is called malagan, 
as is the actual cycle of rites itself. These carved figures or wawara 
mats are set up in a traditional way with much associated ritual 
under a specially constructed “ house ”’ inside the mortuary enclosure, 
generally above the actual burial places of the individuals, in whose 
commemoration the rites are ostensibly being conducted. Malagan 
serves as a public expression in a traditional and prescribed manner 
of the reverence of the sponsors for their relatives who have died 
since the previous malagan cycle was concluded. It represents, 
also, the ceremonial expression by the group of its continuing 
attachment to and satisfaction with the traditional life of the society. 
In the ritual itself there is an underlying implication of willingness 
on the part of those sponsoring the malagan to place the interests 
of the society as a whole above those of the individual. The rites 
are to the natives attractive and eagerly anticipated ; they are also, 
by the prolonged and varied nature of the preparations involved, 
widely advertised. 

Malagan, as I understand it, is a ceremonial preserver of the 
people’s past, a symbol of the unchanging nature of their social life. 
The conduct of the rites in prescribed form also acts as a powerful 
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stimulus to economic activity, the group concerned being under 
public scrutiny and subject to criticism if the food supply for malagan 
feasts is inadequate or of poor quality. Malagan therefore has a 
bearing upon the people’s food-gathering activities. 

Where the performance of malagan rites is being neglected 
in New Ireland, the primitive life is rapidly and somewhat tragically 
breaking down. To attempt to forbid the conduct of malagan 
or too radically and rapidly to modify its nature, is to attack the 
primitive social life at its most vital spot. To interfere with malagan 
rites in Tabar to-day (where, unlike in parts of New Ireland, they 
are still being regularly conducted and are not subject to missionary 
prohibition) would be, I am convinced, to strike a deadly blow at the 
social stability, economic life and future progress of the people; 
for the social life has its roots, with malagan, in the remote past. 
The performance of malagan is one of the chief means of ensuring 
clan solidarity and inter-clan social and economic co-operation. 
To carry out the rites to the satisfaction of the society is the one 
dominating desire of all 4-i-ti and matabu groups. It places them 
above social reproach. Indeed malagan fills such a large part of 
their lives that it is impossible for anyone who has not seriously 
studied it to appreciate its importance and significance. To take 
it away would be to create the “ dangerous void ” which may result 
in social disintegration. 

When there is no malagan actually in progress in a settlement of 
a few hamlets, preparations are being made for one, or assistance is 
being given to some neighbouring people in the conduct of theirs. 
In fact it is not possible to say where malagan begins and ends, 
for one or other aspect of it is occupying the attention of the group 
at all times. It largely determines or affects their relations with 
neighbouring groups and other clans; it demands clan and #-1-t 
solidarity and co-operation; and by its nature imposes upon 
individual, ¢i-1-ti and matabu the discipline of undeviating adherence 
to the social pattern of the past. Thus it is an important factor in 
preserving social health and continuity. 

Malagan no doubt represents the religious side of the primitive 
culture. It is the expression by the group concerned of veneration 
of the past represented by its dead; it is, in a sense, a cult of the 
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dead. But the rites themselves do not include any direct appeal 
to spirit or deity, as do certain other rites—for example, the rain- 
making ceremony—of Tabar. Malagan, as I understand it, does not 
contain any element that is incompatible with Christianity.'* 


Magico-Religious Activities. 

So extensive is the practice of magic in Tabar that practically 
every adult male “ possesses’’ one or more formule. These are 
“ given ’’ to the young men by their relatives or, as a friendly act, 
by others. Sometimes, as in the case of such elaborate rites as those 
connected with the control of rain, payments are made to the magician 
for instruction in the rites and the privilege of practising them. To 
enumerate the variety of purposes served by magic, or to indicate 
the nature of the spells, would be to traverse the whole gamut of 
the everyday life of Tabar. As a consequence of this extensive use 
of magic, the spells are not held very secretly, nor, indeed, valued 
very highly. I experienced no difficulty at all, even with the oldest 
of the men, in obtaining the spells from them. This is in marked 
contrast to the tenacity and secrecy that characterize the hold of 
magic on the people of Fisoa in New Ireland. The people of Tabar 
are still afraid of, and believe in, the power of sorcery. The deaths 
of all who die young, especially of particularly attractive young 
children, are believed to be caused by sorcerers who are employed 
by jealous members of the opposite clan to that of the deceased child. 
Still-births are supposed to be caused in the same way. 

In rain-making and fishing activities the aid of certain dead 
ancestors is explicitly invoked. A definite place is assigned to the 
virua, a term used for those who have died unnatural deaths, as 
for instance by suicide, in war, by drowning, or through being attacked 
by ashark. They inhabit and move with the clouds, and descend tc 
fish in the rainbow ; when they are angry they come down to express 
their wrath in the devastating water-spout. At night they dwell in 
the tops of certain trees, upon whose fruits they feed. 





13 This may be some assurance to Christian missionaries who are perplexed and 
a little doubtful as to the attitude they can rightly adopt towards malagan. I 
hope that what I have written may do something to bring about a change in the 
attitude of one at least of the Catholic missionaries of the New Ireland coast, who 
excludes from his church those who continue to associate themselves with these 
rites. 
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When a person dies the mit’nou (mitenou) or ghost is believed to 
remain around, visible sometimes in human shape. The mimoro- 
morou (literally, the shadow) simply disappears when life leaves 
the body. I failed to find any trace of an idea regarding the subse- 
quent experiences of this spirit. The people go in constant fear, not 
only of sorcery, but alsoofvirua and mit’nou. Their lives are dominated 
by ever-present fears of supernatural influences; stories are told 
and believed of weird, strange, unearthly happenings, and of deaths 
at the hands of mysterious agencies. I found, too, from my intimate 
association with a few of the more modern natives, that their tendency 
at present is to interpret the Christian truths in terms of their own 
animistic religious ideas, which are based on fear. They are disposed 
to think of a god of fear rather than one of love. More intensive 
and longer missionary teaching will, it is hoped, change this. 

In summary it may be said that the principle upon which the 
society functions is that of reciprocity—of service, of food, of money 
payments, of gifts, of good-will and ill-will—between individual and 
individual, group and group, clan and clan, moiety and moiety. 
The function of this basic reciprocity is, of course, to ensure social 
co-operation in all essential activities of the society. The motivating 
force behind this co-operative participation is the desire for personal 
or group prestige and the fear of shame and mockery. This is a 
very real fear, to which natives give frequent expression when asked 
why they perform certain actions, otherwise apparently inexplicable 
or unnecessary. 

On all ceremonial occasions there is an ostentatious display of 
wealth and generosity on the part of those sponsoring the particular 
ceremony. Such a society demands publicity in its ceremonial life, 
and this is generally arranged as part of the ceremony itself. It 
leads, however, to a rivalry between certain families and clans and 
localities which is not always socially healthy. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
Recreations. 


Dancing, for women as well as men, provides a variety of pastime. 
The chief dances are done in association with malagan. It is 
customary, where a large malagan is being conducted in one village, 
for the people of adjacent and sometimes distant villages to “ take ”’ 
a dance to the malagan, whose sponsors express their appreciation 
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with gifts of food and pieces of tobacco. The dance mbil (done at 
night in the light of blazing palm fronds), the mbuma and its many 
variants, the rare tsirit (dance of the vivwa) which had not been done 
for over two decades prior to my arrival, and the warrior dance sasali, 
a most exhaustingly vigorous and realistically menacing series of 
posturings with long fighting spears, are all most spectacular in 
nature, and require considerable practice before satisfactory presenta- 
tion. The love of the dance is not by any means lost in those parts 
of Tabar where the numbers are large anough to enable them to be 
carried out. 

A good deal of time is given to the public discussion of disputes, 
which are monotonously frequent. In fact the Monday morning 
assembly, ostensibly for government-prescribed activities, is devoted 
frequently to long and detailed arguments which usually end without 
any settlement being reached. Feasts, “‘ courts,” malagan, dancing 
and sex intrigues contribute largely towards passing the days ; 
these things, however, do not interfere with the ordinary economic 
pursuits, since it is the women who attend to the production of food 
crops, and the men who participate in these interminable “ courts.”’ 
The old men spend much time in idle gossip, some in the working of 
leilet armlets, in the hamlet enclosures facing the beach. 


Myths and Stories. 

There is a series of origin myths (vinevinatik) centering round the 
activities and rivalries of the culture heroes Raban and Tchikiti. 
One native expressed the belief that Raban represented God, and 
Tchikiti, Satan. There is also a legend, generally known as the 
Lesu or Lunganga legend, which tells of a former migration of New 
Ireland people from Lesu to Tabar, and their eventual return to 
their original homes. This legend accounts for the linguistic and 
general cultural connections between Tabar and Lesu. 

Pot{potfpil are fanciful stories that are told to the children 
at certain periods of the year. They have little cultural significance, 
serving much the same purpose in the society of Tabar as does the 
fairy story in European cultures. 


CONNECTION OF TABAR WITH NEW IRELAND 
In the past, regular passages were made by natives in large 
canoes between Tabar and New Ireland, for the purpose of exchanging 
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armlets for mis and of taking part in ceremonies. The connections 
were between definite places or groups of people, many of whom inter- 
married. Thus, although the social structures of the two places are 
not the same, it is common to find a native of Tatau claiming to 
belong to a certain clan of Fisoa, despite the fact that his genealogy 
shows no recent connection. In general, the bonds are between Tatau 
and Simberi islands and the New Ireland villages north of Lesu 
(Fisoa, Madina and Munawai, in particular), and between Tabar 
Island and Lesu southwards. In addition to the connections formed 
by marriage and between groups, Tabar used, in days gone by, to 
exchange or sell pigs, malagan rites and dances to New Ireland, 
receiving mis in return. To-day there is a close link in missionary 
purpose and work. The attractiveness and romance associated with 
the connection between Tabar and New Ireland appears now, 
however, to have been lost. No longer does the passage offer a 
spice of adventure, for the sailing boat has superseded the canoe. 

Between Lihir and Tabar the connection is to-day strong and 
regular. Lihir visitors bring pigs, tobacco and new dances; they 
take away mis and certain foods. This exchange provides a very 
definite interest to the people of Tabar, and I believe that everything 
should be done to encourage these visits from Lihir and the Tabar 
natives to return them. 


CONCLUSION 


The most apparent changes in the culture of the Tabar people, 
which have resulted from European contact, are in material things. 
But other changes of a far-reaching nature, as for example in the 
social life of the natives and in their spirit, although less noticeable 
on the surface, have also taken place. Indeed, in its present unhappy 
condition of depopulation, and in that social restiveness that seems 
so often to precede the complete breakdown of primitive cultures, 
Tabar is a most appropriate region for an experiment in the applica- 
tion of anthropological principles and in the solution of the 
administrative problem of cultural reconciliation along enlightened, 
comprehending, anthropological lines. 

WILLIAM C. GROVES 















TABAR TO-DAY. PLATE I. 





B. Malagan wawara: it consists of concentric rings woven upon the 
arms or radii of the outer ring. This particular malagan type ts much 
favoured in Tabar. 
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A. A solo-dancer ; mit’nou, the ghost, performed 
during malagan ceremonies. 

















B. The spear-dance, sasali; very popular in Tabar : 
much real skill and endurance. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. H. Ian Hogbin returned to Sydney in January after two years’ field work, 
the first of which was spent in the Solomon Islands, and the second in the island of 
Wogeo, New Guinea. Dr. Hogbin is now engaged in writing up his material, and is 
also assisting with the work of the Department of Anthropology. 

Miss McConnel returned from North Queensland towards the end of last year. 
She is now writing up her field material. 

Word has been received from both Mr. Stanner (Daly River) and Mr. Sharp 
(Mitchell River). They are making progress with their investigations during the 
wet season. Mr. Stanner is especially fortunate in being able to witness a series of 
ceremonies connected with initiation, of which he had not hitherto heard in that 
region. 

Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, after spending a year as Lecturer in English at the 
University of Adelaide, returned to Central Australia in February to continue his 
researches into the dialects, mythology and ritual of the Aranda. He will be paying 
particular attention to the southern and eastern Aranda. 

Miss Wedgwood is in Nauru, where she has begun her investigations into problems 
of culture-contact. 

Most of the Australian National Research Council field workers who were home 
contributed papers to the Anthropological Section of the Science Congress held in 
Melbourne in January. The sessions were very well attended. This was especially 
the case with the combined session in which the education of primitive peoples was 
considered. A summary of the business of the Section is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Dr. R. F. Fortune commenced field work near Mount Hagen, New Guinea, 
in February. 





SCIENCE CONGRESS, ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION 


The Anthropological Section of the Congress met on January 17, 18, 21, 22 and 
23 in the lecture theatre of the Anatomy School, University of Melbourne. In 
addition several interesting excursions were held. The variety of papers bore 
witness to the comprehensiveness of Anthropology. Professor Elkin presided over 
most of the meetings, and received assistance from Professor Cleland and Dr. T. D. 
Campbell, Vice-Presidents. The arduous secretarial work was ably performed 
by Mr. S. R. Mitchell, while Mr. William C. Groves was mainly responsible for the 
organization of the combined session in which the History, Medical Science and 
Education Sections co-operated with Anthropology. 

Physical Anthropology was represented by two valuable papers which showed 
that some good quiet work was being done; these were “ Tasmanian Skulls in 
I 
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Collections in the Commonwealth,” by Dr. J. Wunderly, and ‘‘ Craniometrical 
Examination of Australian Skulls in the West Australian Museums,” by G. Bourne 
and K. Mulcahy. Mr. N. B. Tindale introduced the archeological group of papers 
with his illustrated lecture on the “ Cultural Status of the Australian Aborigines,” 
in which he gave some account of excavation work in the Murray Valley and the 
collation of the results there with stone cultures found elsewhere in South Australia. 
Mr. A. L. Meston endeavoured, with apparent success, in his paper on “ Stone 
Implements of the Tasmanians ”’ to introduce a classification into these implements. 
Mr. C. P. Mountford gave “‘A Survey of the Petroglyphs in South Australia.” Passing 
to recent material culture, Mr. F. D. McCarthy discussed the distribution of the 
“* Material Culture of Eastern Australia,” while Mr. Gilbert Archey gave a fascinating 
illustrated lecture on the “ Origin and Evolution of Maori Carving Patterns.” 

The papers on Social Anthropology were divided in their interests between 
Melanesia, New Guinea and Australia, though the first two can be grouped together, 
as it was the Melanesians of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea who were 
discussed. Many of the papers and discussions emphasized the practical aspect and 
value of Anthropology. Research workers are anxious that the results of their 
researches will be used by the administrations and missionary organizations concerned. 
This note was continually struck, and motions embodying it were carried at the 
Monday session. Mr. F. L. S. Bell gave a paper on “‘ Sokopana, a Melanesian Secret 
Society”; Mr. J. A. Todd, ‘‘ Maintenance of Law and Order at Méwehafen, South- 
west New Britain—Modern Conditions’ ; William C. Groves, ‘‘ Anthropology and 
the Future of Native Administration in New Guinea ’’—an eloquent plea for reforms 
in administration based on a sound and sympathetic understanding of native 
organization and present social and psychological condition; and Mr. Gordon 
Thomas on the “‘ Need for the White Employer in the Pacific to Think Native ”— 
the result of many years’ experience—a very valuable plea. 

The Australian papers were varied. Professor Elkin in his presidential address 
on “ Anthropology in Australia, Past and Present,” after giving a résumé of research 
amongst the aborigines since the settlement of Australia, and drawing special 
attention to the more recent work accomplished under the direction of the Australian 
National Research Council, gave a summary of our present knowledge of aboriginal 
social organization and belief, and indicated a number of the problems that are being 
investigated at present and which remain to be studied. Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow gave 
an important paper on “‘ Tjurunga Ownership amongst the Aranda,” thus clearing up 
a good deal of the uncertainty that has confronted us in spite of previous investiga- 
tions. Miss Pink is doing the same with regard to ‘ Land Ownership among the 
Australian Aborigines,” more particularly a group of the Aranda ; her paper was a 
valuable contribution to the solution of this problem. Miss Ursula McConnel’s 
interesting paper on “ Legends, Ritual and Drama related to the Bowfish, Bull- 
roarer and other Totems in Cape York Peninsula ” was based on the records of the 
text of the legends made by her in the course of field work. The Rev. J. R. B. Love’s 
paper on the “ Mythology and Totemism, Worora Tribe, Kimberley District, W.A.” 
was a continuation of earlier work on this subject carried out independently by 
Professor Elkin and himself ; the linguistic evidence which he incorporated in the 
paper was especially important. Mrs. C. Tennant-Kelly showed in her paper on 
“ Totemism among Tribes of Central Queensland ” that very important results can be 
obtained by patient work amongst quite detribalized aborigines, as most of those 
were amongst whom she worked on a Queensland settlement. Miss P. Kaberry 
presented a useful contribution on “‘ Spirit-children beliefs in North-West Australia,” 
and finally Mr. Parkhouse contributed a very interesting linguistic paper, based on 
his knowledge of some native languages. 
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The special culture-contact papers presented at the Joint Session were 
“ Historical Aspects of Race and Culture Contact,” by N. D. Harper; ‘“ Some 
Effects of European Influence in the Natives of Papua,” by F. E. Williams ; “ Educa- 
tion and the Culture-Contact Situation,” by W. C. Groves ; and “‘ Medical Education 
of the Papuan Natives,” by Dr. W.M.Strong. The following papers dealt specifically 
with aboriginal problems: ‘ Aboriginal Mentality,” by Dr. H. K. Fry; “ Culture- 
Contact amongst Australian Aborigines,” by Miss O. Pink; ‘“ Culture-Contact in 
Queensland,” by Miss U. McConnel ; and “ The Passing of the Australian Aborigines,” 
by G. Aiston. 


Most of the papers will be published in various journals, such as Oceania, the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute and Mankind, while a few will appear 
in the Proceedings of the Congress. 


CULTURE CONTACT IN MELANESIA. 


The morning of January 2Ist was given over to the combined meeting of the 
Education, Anthropology and History Sections of the Science Congress for a discussion 
of Present-Day Problems of Culture Contact between Primitive and Civilized Races, 
with special reference to Melanesia. 


This meeting was arranged on the initiative of the Anthropology Section, and 
the proceedings were largely organized by Mr. W. C. Groves. While the discussion 
was concerned with the general problems of culture-contact, papers were focused 
particularly upon the special and controversial subject of Native Education, to 
which, it is believed, anthropological research may contribute much. 


In his opening address the Chairman (Professor A. P. Elkin, President of 
Section F), after surveying the general nature of the problem of adjustment of native 
peoples to European influences, stressed the fact that practical anthropology, through 
channels of field research, was the only means of securing the data necessary to the 
understanding of the nature of the particular situations in the places studied. “‘ We 
may learn from this meeting,”’ he said, “‘ something of what has been done in the 
European-primitive contact situation in other parts of the world, and this will surely 
enlighten our approach to the problem in such places as New Guinea.” 


The contribution of the History Section was represented by a paper by Mr. N. D. 
Harper of the history staff of the Melbourne University, who reviewed in a detailed 
way the history of race and culture contact and the relationship between European 
governing authorities and native peoples from the 14th century to the present day, 
bringing out the trend of policy to the conception of trusteeship explicit in the 
mandates system of the League of Nations. “‘ The post-war period,” concluded 
Mr. Harper, “‘ has seen a remarkable renewal of intelligent interest in native affairs. 
The basic ideas of the new colonial sociology were incorporated in Article 22 of the 
covenant of the League. Exploitation has been replaced by trusteeship and the 
idea of tutelage, with a view to securing the organic development of backward 
coloured communities. There are major native problems arising out of this contact 
all over the world still. It is necessary to pool experience and to recognize that 
there is no universal solution to the problem. There is urgent need for close study 
and the co-ordination of the work of the educationist, social anthropologist, historian 
and administrator in the working out of the solutions to the various problems of 
contact.” In the discussion that followed the paper of Mr. Harper, Professor Scott 
of Melbourne spoke of the remarkable success that had attended the more recent 
native policy of the Dutch in their East Indian colonies, and expressed the view that 
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the most exhaustive survey of colonial administration yet published was that of one 
of the officials of these colonies, Dr. De Kat-Angelino. 

There followed a paper from Mr. F. E. Williams, read by Mr. F. L. S. Bell, on 
Some E fects of European I. nfluence on the Natives of Papua. ‘‘ The study of culture- 
contact,’ said Mr. Williams, “‘ is important for two reasons : first, because it permits 
a dynamic study of culture ; second, because it deals directly with the main problems 
of anthropology as an applied science. With regard to the natives of certain parts 
of Papua, from the sociological angle the situation is one of cultural inco-ordination. 
‘ Disintegration ’ is recognized, but the concept of ‘ inco-ordination ’ is held to be 
more useful because it embraces the present, whereas disintegration has reference 
to the past. And the problems of contact are essentially problems of to-day.” 
The psychological results of the clash with European cultural influences, for the 
natives were, Mr. Williams believed, dullness, perplexity (or mental confusion), 
and the sense of inferiority. ‘‘ In guiding and assisting the reintegration of native 
society, i.e. the formation of a satisfactory blend of old and new materials, we must 
attempt to obviate and eradicate these undesirable results.” 

The belief was expressed that the sense of inferiority would reach serious 
proportions only if natives were forced into conformity and competition with whites. 
Further, such a policy (of competing with whites), which connotes Europeanization, 
would bring about definite antagonism of the whites to the native, and this would 
only accentuate the native’s present state of perplexity and his sense of inferiority. 
For these reasons it would appear that the only satisfactory solution of the situation 
of contact is to leave the native the right of cultural independence ; to offer him, 
that is, opportunity for and training towards “ cultural differentiation.” 

The attention of the meeting for the remainder of a very full morning was given 
to papers dealing with various aspects of the problem of Education and the Culture 
Contact Situation. The subject was introduced by Mr. W. C. Groves, whose paper 
Education and the European-Primitive Culture Contact Situation in certain Melanesian 
Communities surveyed the principles of native education from the point of view of 
the anthropologist. Mr. Groves, accepting the Colonial Office dictum of education 
as adaptation of native institutions to the changed conditions of native life due to 
the European contact, pleaded for a new approach to the education of the natives 
of such places as New Guinea to-day. What is necessary for the natives in the 
contact situation is a planned and purposive adaptation of primitive institutions, 
and an intelligent directed modification of the natives’ outlook and ideas to meet 
the new demands and conditions of life. The natives are called upon to make a new 
adjustment, and in this they need assistance. It is the task par excellence of education, 
conceived as the instrument of social adjustment, to point the road and operate the 
machinery towards such adjustment. Now this adjustment can be accomplished, 
and the nature of the educational machinery necessary for the carrying out of this 
process of adjustment can be determined, he believed, only by the co-operative 
researches and the alliance in planning an educational programme of anthropologist 
and educationist. Four principles were distinguished : 


1. Education must be founded upon native life and institutions, and to that 
extent be an agent of cultural preservation. 

2. It must pursue, where necessary, a process of adaptation of native life and 
institutions in conformity with modern ideas and requirements and cultural changes. 

3. It must be operated as an agent of natural growth and evolution, that is to 
say, the educational machinery must be part of, and inseparable from, the new native 
society ; it must find a natural place within the new organization rather than be a 
system imposed upon the native, which is alien to his organization and whose purpose 
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within the society would not be comprehensible to him. The need is for an educa- 
tional system founded upon native traditions, arts and life and fitted to the present 
conditions of that life. The native culture must be taken as the base, and adapted 
to the new requirements. There must be an attempt to nativize the educational 
concept, rather than to modify or adapt the conventional European form. Since 
this idea has not yet been demonstrated anywhere in Melanesia, Mr. Groves suggested 
that attempts be made to give it expression in a series of experimental institutions 
whose nature and programme would be determined by the educationist in the light 
of the research carried out in the localities concerned by the anthropologist. Since 
the natural background of native life, in the future, as in the past, is the village, 
the programme of education must focus upon, and education fit itself into, the life 
and activities, interests and pursuits, and the general background of the native 
village. Such village education must be more than merely elementary schooling of 
the young people after the manner of the operation of primary education in European 
communities. For the special purpose of this new native education, the “ good, 
solid schoolmaster ” is definitely not enough. An urgent need in native education 
more especially in New Guinea, is for a specialist-trained, highly-selected corps 
a@’élite of European officers, who would combine in their work the principles and 
training, and bring to it the outlook and faith, of anthropologist and educationist. 
Such a body of highly-trained specialist native education officers would be available 
to the various missionary organizations to advise and assist them in the secular 
educational work which the government department concerned with the control of 
native secular education would prescribe and regulate. It is along the lines of the 
provision of such a specialist consultative body rather than by the making of subsidies 
and grants of a conditional and restrictive nature, Mr. Groves suggested, that the 
essential co-operation between government and Christian missions in native educa- 
tional work should be organized and arranged. The missions at present were doing 
the larger part of the general educational work without definite system of control or 
recognition by the government, and these missions would, no doubt, welcome some 
such helpful and non-critical approach by the government in that work. This would 
not only ensure a better and more definite and co-ordinated system of native education 
in such places as the Territory of New Guinea, but would also make for a close 
understanding and mutual appreciation of problems and aims between the two 
parties, government and missions, as far as native development through educational 
projects was concerned. 


The next paper of this session was contributed by Rev. L. M. Thompson, former 
Secretary for Education of the Methodist Missionary Society in Fiji, and a member 
of the Fiji Government Board of Education. This paper took the form of a series of 
more or less connected replies to a questionnaire prepared for the speaker’s guidance 
by Mr. W. C. Groves. It dealt with the present situation in native education in 
Fiji, in particular the relation of the educational programme to Fijian village life. 
While the paper represents a valuable contribution to the general subject of education 
and native life and culture, it would not be possible to present its many separate 
points in summarized form. After surveying the history of educational policy in 
Fiji, and in particular the part that the Methodist Mission, through such well-known 
institutions as Davuilevu and Navuso, had played in the education of the natives, 
Mr. Thompson quoted from a memorandum submitted by Sir Eyre Hutson, the 
Governor of Fiji at the time, in 1926, to the Colonial Office : ‘‘ In theory, the educa- 
tional ladder for Fijians is a complete one. In practice, the facilities for education, 
particularly in the village schools, are inadequate.”’ This situation has been to some 
degree changed by the reforms instituted as a result of the special educational 
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commission set up in Fiji in 1927. Much remains to be done, however, in the way of 
linking native education with the realities of native village life, and much more in 
the way of vocational training towards making a steady, decent, prosperous native 
people. This excellent contribution was followed by a paper contributed by Mr. 
Christopher Sharp, of the Fiji Education Department. “The history of Fiji,” 
said Mr. Sharp, “is in recent years one of deliberate regeneration by the natives. 
This is due largely to missionary efforts. The coming to Fiji of the Indian, and the 
threat to swamp the Fijian out of his birthright, the rise of the great sugar industry 
and consequent industrialism, have caused the young Fiji to seek a new life, and an 
education largely along European lines. Primitive Fiji, with its former social 
organization and communal life, is almost past. Education to-day recognizes the 
inevitable, and offers a schooling and training that will fit the natives to become 
absorbed into the new order. Efforts have been made, however, to link the school 
training, especially that of native teachers, with village life as well as with the new 
industrial life represented by the sugar industry. Village agricultural projects are 
kept in mind in the training of certain natives. So that education in Fiji may be 
said to show an increasing tendency to reproduce reality and interpret the real needs 
of the natives in their everyday lives. 

Papers were also presented from the Director of Education in Fiji, and from 
Mr. H. E. Brittain, former Director of Native Education for the island of Nauru. 
A letter was read from the Chief of the Department of Education of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, in which reference was made to the intention of that department to 
send a paper at some later date. This should prove to be a valuable contribution 
to the subject, since it is claimed that much has been done in those islands to link 
education with native life, and to base the instruction programme upon the native 
culture and institutions. 

Unfortunately there was little time for discussing the papers, but the large 
attendance at the session left little doubt of the interest in the general subject of 
European-primitive contact, nor of the realization by all concerned of the urgency 
of such problems as native education. The following resolution was agreed to, 
on the motion of Mr. Mountford, seconded by Dr. Wunderley : 


That this meeting, recognizing the importance and special nature of the 
problems of native social adjustment in New Guinea, and convinced of the 
value of anthropology in native administration, urge upon the authorities 
concerned the need for (a) a continuation of the policy of giving cadets in the 
service of the administration a special course of training in anthropology ; and 
(6) the creation of a section of the Department of Native Affairs, auxiliary to 
the present magisterial service, with selected personnel, specially trained 
(including training in anthropology) to direct and co-ordinate all projects for 
native education and development, and to work out, by research and experiment, 
a plan of education and type of educational institution fitted to the needs of 
the natives in their village life. 

Further point was given to this resolution in a previous paper by Mr. Groves on 
Anthropology and the Future of Native Administration in New Guinea, of which 
the following is a summary : 

“‘ My experience amongst natives of New Guinea,” said Mr. Groves, “ living in 
their villages and studying their everyday life as an anthropologist, has convinced 
me of the need for the approach to certain of the problems that exist—problems of 
adjustment to a changing life due to contact with European civilization—along 
anthropological lines. Village life to-day has lost its savour; the breakdown of 
old customs and weakening of old traditions and sanctions have given rise to many 
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problems ; so, too, has the recruiting of natives for work away from their villages. 
A serious aspect of the situation is the weakening of social cohesion and unity that 
were such valuable features of the old life; this weakening is expressed by the 
continuous differences that arise between the old of ‘ fashion belong before ’ and the 
younger generation. 

“What the natives need in regions of European contact, such as New Ireland, 
is not so much the magistrate, as help, guidance, understanding in their bewilderment. 
And for this it is suggested that a number of young selected officers of the service, 
who show special aptitude for the work, be set apart as a force of Native Affairs 
Field Officers, after having had additional training in the principles of anthropology 
and their application to New Guinea conditions. While it is urgently necessary to 
continue the present system under which cadets in the service of the administration, 
after a year or so in New Guinea, spend a full academic year in anthropological study 
at the Sydney University, it is further suggested that the special Native Affairs Field 
Officers have the additional training necessary to equip them for the special work of 
native adjustment guides, directed by a specially trained, experienced senior officer 
of native affairs in Rabaul, who is in close touch with the actual problems of 
administration. The special training necessary is not so much in academic 
anthropology as in conditions of native life and organization, and problems of adjust- 
ment, for the understanding of which local experience amongst natives is necessary. 
The director of this special training and the supervisor of the force of suggested 
field officers might be a deputy director of native affairs—with special training 
(including training in anthropology), experience, and the right outlook for this 
delicate work. 

“It is therefore suggested that the Department of Native Affairs include two 
divisions : the magisterial, for court work, tax collecting, penetrative patrol work, 
and all routine duties of native administration ; while the other section should serve 
the special purpose outlined ; its specialist Native Affairs Field Officers ultimately 
should come to be looked upon by the natives as their ‘ kiap ture ’ (real own officer), 
and thus gaining and retaining the natives’ confidence in the administration—a 
valuable and necessary thing for future native development. 

“ These officers, who might assist in investigating certain specific questions 
that involve various sociological features—problems of land ownership, for example— 
should primarily serve the more important purpose of effecting a close and under- 
standing liaison between the Central Department of Native Affairs and actual native 
village administration. Thus the government would be able to keep an effective 
finger on the pulse of changing native society from day to day; and thus, too, be 
able to give the natives regular help in their numerous problems and social ills that 
confront them as a result of changing life conditions.” 











CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read with great interest the letter published in Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 242-5, 
in which Mr. Norman Deck sets out to correct me on several points in my paper 
“ Culture Contact in the Solomon Islands” (Oceania, IV, 233-67). He naturally 
lays stress on his sojourn of twenty-one years in the Solomons as compared with my 
short stay, but he would not, I am sure, maintain that an understanding of natives 
is a necessary result of long residence amongst them. After all a person can remain 
a lifetime at sea without mastering the science of navigation. 

It does not surprise me that “ after careful enquiry ” he “ failed to substantiate ” 
my statement that two cases of incest occurred while I was living in north Malaita, 
one between a mother and son, and the other between a man and his niece. I have 
always believed that it is practically impossible for most missionaries to acquire 
accurate information about sexual matters. The majority of them surround the 
subject with such rigorous taboos that the natives, realizing that their point of view 
will never be understood, either distort the facts or gloss them over. If Mr. Deck 
asks someone else to make enquiries I am sure that he will discover that a native 
named Sifoli’au, an imbecile, raped his own mother. As for the other case, he need 
only apply to Mr. A. F. J. White, Acting District Officer, who conducted an 
investigation. 

When I stated that incest was neither a crime nor a sin I was referring, as the 
context shows, to native conditions. The couple would, of course, be looked at 
askance, but nobody believes that the spirits would punish them, and I was assured 
repeatedly that even in former times they would not have been killed. 

The natives of north Malaita are most certainly less promiscuous in sexual 
relations before marriage than are those from many other places, for example 
Polynesia and, in the Solomons, San Cristoval. The old men too are in the habit of 
telling youths that when they were young they remained absolutely chaste. But in 
private they admitted to me that this was not strictly correct. They had their 
affairs, but conducted them with great secrecy. There is also a saying to the effect 
that a single girl who solicits a man ought to be avoided, because she is bound to be 
seeking a father for the child she has already conceived. 

As for first and second cousins being forbidden as mates for each other, several 
genealogies I collected show that they have in fact sometimes married in the past. 
I do not say that such matches would be thought wholly admirable by anybody, but 
unless other plans had been made for the girl concerned, I feel certain that there 
would be no outside interference. The point I was making was that the situation is 
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entirely different from that in a community with a clan organization. This may 
not have been altogether clear to the non-anthropological reader, as the article, 
being a report merely, was cut down to the minimum. 


Mr. Deck’s third paragraph gives the impression that my remarks about the 
S.S.E. Mission and bride-price apply to the whole of Malaita. I know at first hand 
only the To’ambaita area, and would not dream of making statements about the 
rest of the island, except in a general way. The facts that he himself gives seem to me 
really to bear out, instead of prove to be wrong, what I said, namely, that ‘‘ The 


= South Seas Evangelical Mission, after fruitless endeavours for many years to abolish 
ly bride-wealth (i.e. bride-price) altogether, has now reduced it to three tafuli’ae.” 
ny Mr. Deck has himself told me in my house at Malu’u that he considered a large 
ae bride-price thoroughly bad, because young men are thereby prevented from marrying. 
Pi, My article ought to have made it clear that this is based on a misunderstanding ; 
young men always rely on their relatives for help. 
” I frankly do not believe that the informants who said that the bride-price was 
a, formerly very small were speaking the truth—not that it matters even if they were. 
ve The custom is too well integrated to be a recent innovation. The informants 
re perhaps were feeling vexed because at the time they were under the obligation to 
he give assistance to someone. 
Ww Mr. Deck’s facts also do not appear to me in the least to nullify my remarks 
ck about leadership. I would point out to him that Codrington in The Melanesians 
ve gives an account, written at least forty-three years before mine, with which my 
ed information largely agrees. If he consults the files in the Commissioner’s office 
an in Tulagi he will find too the records of an inquiry as to whether a sorcery regulation 
was advisable. It was decided that this was unnecessary. 
he My suggestion that the natives should be taught agriculture is ridiculed on the 
at grounds that the diet is already adequate. I can assure Mr. Deck that I am familiar 
od with everything available to a Malaita native, including the bush delicacies to which 
he refers. Medical men have stated that such food, while sufficient in point of 
al quantity, is sadly lacking in vitamin content. Might I suggest to Mr. Deck that he 
le get into touch with the Department of Agriculture of Papua and New Guinea ? 
of They will be only too pleased, I am sure, to tell him of the experiments they are 
in making with new crops. As for the criticism that missionaries have neither the 
ir time nor the funds to teach agriculture and crafts, if he had read carefully what I 
ct said he would have seen that I suggested that a saving could be made by spending 
De less on instruction in reading and writing, at present largely unnecessary, at least 
for the majority. If the youth of Malu’u is representative of the present system of 
character training of the South Seas Evangelical Mission, then I must confess that 
t. I regard it as a lamentable failure. 
it In conclusion, I would like to say that I am by no means opposed to missionary 
- endeavour provided it is carried out on scientific lines. In my article I congratulated 
» the missions in the Solomons on their past work. But the time has come for changes, 
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and I made an attempt there to suggest in which directions these might be made with 
most profit. 


Yours faithfully, 
Department of Anthropology, H. Ian Hocsin. 
University of Sydney. 
6.2.35. 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

In reading through my paper on “‘ Procreation among the Trobriand Islanders ” 
(Oceania, V, 102-13), it struck me that perhaps a wrong construction might be 
placed on the words “ the monthly flow of menstrual blood is checked by sexual 
intercourse.”” The natives do not mean to imply that sexual intercourse is necessary 
while the flow is actually taking place. Such an act would be abhorrent to the 
Trobrianders. 

The words kala buiavi mean “her menstrual blood,” whether actually 
flowing or, as the natives think, in between periods filling up the uterus before 
“ capsizing.”” So that when intercourse does take place, the words 1 tutu kala buiavi 
mean ““ hammering back the blood that is still in the uterus”’ (before the flow has 
actually commenced) 

Yours faithfully, 
Leo AUSTEN. 
Losuia, Trobriand Islands, Papua. 
17.10.34 





REVIEWS 


Godsdient en Samenleving in Nederlandsch- Zuid-Nieuw-Guinea (Religion and Social 
Life in Southern Dutch New Guinea). By J. Van Baal. Amsterdam, 
N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uigeversmaatschappij. 

This most interesting book deals with a region not well known to English- 
speaking anthropologists by reason of the fact that most books concerning it are 
written in Dutch; and for the same reason this book will be closed to many who 
might greatly profit by it. The people dealt with are the Marind-anim or Merauke, 
who stretch from Frederik Hendrik Island to the border of Papua proper. In his 
250 pages Dr. Van Baal deals with social organization, mythology, initiation 
ceremonies and other festivals, head hunting, the cult of the dead, and magic. 

He divides Marind society in four ways. The first is a territorial division, 
illustrated by a folding map at the end of the book. The land is divided into north- 
west, middle, and south-east ; tribes are divided into five exogamous patrilineal 
totem groups, each consisting of a number of boan or totem clans, divided again into 
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sub-clans. The totem system is somewhat analogous to the linked totems of South- 
east Papua, to the extent that each clan has more than one totem. These do not 
vary with individuals, nor are they quite like the Australian distinctions of totems 
(cult, social, etc.). For instance, the Basik-basik group has the pig as its chief 
totem, along with bad weather, thunder and the rainbow as subsidiary totems. But 
there is no sharp distinction between clan and sub-clan ; each is called by the same 
term, and the Australian sub-section systems are not found here. 

The section on marriage and relationship is the least satisfactory, as acquaintance 
with other works listed in the extensive bibliography is taken for granted—and this 
criticism holds throughout the book, at least for English readers. The author is 
not sure, but thinks that cross-cousin marriage is not allowed. There is difference 
of terminology between the coast and the interior, and our author gives no complete 
list of terms. Marriage is mostly monogamous, betrothal taking place by exchange 
of gifts. There is no bride-price. As in Bartle Bay, the husband lends his wife for 
a night to members of his boan who have helped to make his gardens. Inheritance 
is patrilineal, but widows and unmarried daughters have a usufruct right. The 
mother’s brother is important. He is the “ protective father’ (beschermvader), 
whose functions are akin to those of the Kiwai miduabera described by Landtmann. 

There are a number of age groups through which people of both sexes pass with 
appropriate ceremonies. Each has a special manner of dressing the hair as its 
outward sign. The sexes are strictly divided at puberty. The boys cannot thence- 
forth enter the village by day, nor may the women and girls meet them. They live 
by day in an enclosed men’s house outside the village. They have homosexual 
relations with the “ protective father ’’ (cf. Malekula usages). The goal of these 
relations is to make the young man a girl. The restrictions hold good for the next 
age group as well ; in the fourth they are removed, and the young man may marry. 
There are more elaborate feasts of initiation for males than for females. Child- 
bearing is forbidden for the first three years; but there is a good deal of licence, 
the women having rights of intercourse with their husbands’ boans, and some rites 
involve promiscuity. 

The mythology is very complicated. The Marind acknowledge a large number 
of dema, primitive culture-heroes, creators of all things, ancestors of animals and 
men, founders of customs and morals. But these appear under so many forms that 
the resulting system is almost as complicated as classical mythology. We cannot 
even summarize it here. Wirz equates dema with the Melanesian mana; it is 
impersonal and immanent, but can become specific and personal in the various gods 
and in sacred stones. Medicine men operate with the latter. There is a feminine 
principle amongst the dema, and often an incest relationship, but really totem and 
dema are bisexual. 

Myths are numerous, but belong to specific totem groups. Some are not known 
to all, and there is strict economy of myths in initiation. So clan grouping affects 
dema, myths, and in fact the whole cosmos. ‘‘ Nature and society are ordered on 
one and the same system.’’ The Marind speak of Yavar makan, the old time, or 
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ancestor land, where all things originated. The thought of the Australian “ eternal 
dream time ”’ comes into one’s mind as the equivalent of Yavar makan. 

It is rather doubtful how much of the interpretation and rationalizing of the 
myths, as given, is really native. Snake, crocodile, coconut, fire and many other 
symbols enter into elaborate symbolisms. Head hunting is accounted for through a 
dema, Nazr, son of Sapi, maker of pigs and thunder, who is associated with the upper 
world and wet weather. He married an underworld goddess, Sobra, who taught 
him head hunting. Van Baal notes that among the Kiwai, also, the pig is associated 
with head hunting and black magic, through the culture-hero Sido. 

Our author describes in more or less detail a number of initiation rites, and 
seeks to explain them. One of the most important is the Mayo ritual, which he 
takes to be a ceremony of rebirth. It takes five or six months, and is cyclic round 
the villages in four years. Novices are ritually reborn, and must be taught every- 
thing: what to eat, etc. They “ put off the old man” so well that on returning 
from their seclusion to the village they do not recognize even blood relatives. The 
seclusion means that they are still in the underworld, in the womb of Mother Earth, 
whence they are ritually born again. But again, there is a good deal of guesswork 
about the rationalization. 

He connects the Imo ritual with the underworld, the Rapa with the sky-world, 
and makes the Mayo generally cosmic in aspect. Sexual laxity to the point of 
homosexual promiscuity (in the Sosom ritual) marks all the rites, and nearly all 
end with human sacrifice and cannibalism. A young man, and in some cases a young 
woman, is first maltreated and then killed in a manner varying with the rite. 
This is a sacrificial act (the woman representing Mother Earth), connected with 
control of the weather. ‘‘ If mortal man eats the Earth-Mother up . . . the ritual 
in which this takes place furthers the life also of the sun, which, like man, is mortal ” 
(p. 180). 

There are songs and dances to promote fertility of various crops, each song 
going back toa myth. The Kiwai have similar rites. 

Head hunting plays avery large part in native life, raids being made even across 
the border into Papua proper. Dr. Van Baal fails to arrive at any full explanation 
of the custom. The native explanation ‘‘I must get a name for my child” is 
rejected as incomplete, though the “ head name” is important. This is a sacred 
name which cannot be used by the bearer himself. Head hunting is connected with 
coconut increase rites ; but as the coconut represents the human head, and also the 
sun, it seems to point to a connection with the sky-world, yet the mythological 
explanation of its origin derives from the gods of the underworld. Much of Marind 
mythology seems to be thus self-contradictory. 

There are many peculiar features about Marind eschatology. Not the least 
peculiar is the comparative absence of cults of the dead ; they do not fulfil any great 
function in native life, but fall far behind the dema in importance. In this there 
is a remarkable divergence from Melanesian beliefs farther eastwards. After the 
specific mourning ceremonies are over the very graves are forgotten. Burial rites 
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are in some aspects renewal rites: one generation is giving place to another. On 
the grave is erected a forked post on which skulls or coconuts are placed. These 
posts seem to have correlatives both in North Australia and among the Orokaiva of 
eastern Papua. Burial ceremonies are most elaborate for young and healthy 
persons ; the sick are often buried alive. All burials take place at sunset. The 
ceremonies are mainly, in Durkheim’s phrase, “‘ expressions of collective grief,” not 
propitiatory rites. The ‘“‘ Great Feast ’’ which is held both at the conclusion of a 
successful head hunt and as the last ceremony in memory of the dead, is made the 
occasion of advancing as many people as possible in age-class. It is a sign of renewal 
of life, as already remarked. 


Magic of various kinds plays its part in Marind life. There are the dema stones, 
like the magic stones used in many parts of the world, which increase the fertility 
of the plant or even fish they resemble. There is also the tay, a wooden spoon 
representing the snake, used as a charm to protect gardens, and the mayon, a coconut 
shell in the shape of a pig’s head, used in kambara or black magic. Two types of magic 
formule are used, one the gamo, consisting of unintelligible words, often those of 
foreign languages, and the other the meen, definite and intelligible formule. Dema 
names are very important in magic. Tradition prescribes the symbolic language 
that is largely used in incantations. 


The whole of Marind culture has a religious basis. Deep bonds are felt to exist 
between man and the cosmos. The culture is a unity ruled by a closed system. 
Sexual laxity is great even fora Papuan people. Material culture is lower than that 
of the Kiwai, and endo-cannibalism is also absent from Kiwai culture. 


Is the Marind culture typically Papuan? Dr. Van Baal sees resemblances to 
the Torres Straits, Kiwai and Namau cultures, and above all to those of the Upper 
Bian and Lake Murray peoples (though information on all these is still lamentably 
deficient), but is of opinion that we still have insufficient knowledge of New Guinea 
to answer the question fully. He believes the Marind to have been a very long 
time in their present location—Carstenz saw them in 1623—and has no theory of 
migrations to offer. All the myths that might be interpreted along those lines 
seem to our author to have cosmic significance in the rising, setting, and rebirth of 
the sun. 


Seeing that there is not likely to be a large number of English readers of this 
book, it has seemed better to summarize it rather than to spend time in criticizing it. 
In many points the information is incomplete, and Dr. Van Baal is the first to admit 
the fact. It needs to be studied along with, and supplemented by, the other rather 
voluminous literature of the subject. Much general information, such as the marriage 
and relationship systems already mentioned, is practically taken for granted as known, 
when it will not be known, especially to the foreign reader who has not specialized 
on this region. Many of the author's rationalizations of native myths and ceremonies 
are perhaps open to question, and one would like to know whether they are acceptable 
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to the natives themselves. Dr. Van Baal has, however, produced a very interesting 


and informative work, well got up, and excellently printed, a book which well repayeg 
close study. 


A. CAPELL 


A Grammar of the Language of Longgu, Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands. : 
By W. G. Ivens. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VII, Part 3, ~ 


1934. 


This is one of a series of grammars of various Solomon Island languages which © 
Dr. Ivens has contributed to the Bulletin in past years. All but Longgu and Marau © 
Sound have been grammars of Mala languages, in which most of Dr. Ivens’ work — 
has been done. He follows the lines of his earlier work and, within the limitations of 4 
his material, has done his work well. The interest of the language lies in the definite § 
Mala traits found in it, which differentiate it from the other languages of Guadalcanal © 


(Marau Sound excepted). 


One could desire in all cases a little clearer treatment of phonetics. The use of 
mg and ngg when y and gg are available is greatly to be regretted, since the sound = 
represented by the digraph ng is really a single sound, and should so be represented, — 
The use of double vowels, e.g. aa is frequently doubtful, and @ is most likely to be © 


preferred, except in such a word as maa, eye, which represents Indonesian mata. 


The short grammar (20 pp.) is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 4 


region. 


A. CAPELL . 
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